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VI. 


Before seeking to demonstrate the law of final causes, as we 
hope we have demonstrated that of efficient causes, it will not be 
useless to recall the reason which determined us to regard this 
law as one of the elements of the principle of induction; this 
reason borrows otherwise a new power from the preceding con- 
elusions. We know now that simple phenomena which form the 
tissue of all the others are nothing more than movements; we 
know that the mechanicai laws are the only ones which are prim- 
itive and immediate, and that other laws of nature express only 
@ mediate connection derived from certain combinations of move- 
' ments. Now, in order that this connection may be considered as 
constant, it evidently does not suffice that the movement should 
continue to obey the same laws; for the role of these laws limits 
them to subordinate each movement to a precedent, and does not 
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extend so far as to co-ordinate between them a series of move- 
ments. It is true that if we knew at a given moment the direc- 
tion and swiftness of all the movements which are going on in 
the universe, we might be able to deduce vigorously from them 
all the combinations which ought to result from them; but induc- 
tion consists precisely in the reverse of this problem, in suppos- 
ing, on the contrary, that the whole of these directions and of 
this swiftness ought to be such as will be reproduced at a named 
point of these combinations. But, to say that a complex phe- 
nomenon contains the reason of simple phenomena which concur 
to produce it, is to say that it is the final cause of it. The law of 
final causes is then an element, and even the characteristic ele- 
ment of the principle of induction. 

To render this verity more sensible, let us ik what basis we 
ean make for the actual order of nature, if we have only, to guar- 
antee us the maintenance of it, the law of efficient causes, or, 
what amounts to the same, universal mechanism. We have, to 
begin with, no reason to believe in the permanence of living spe- 
cies, because we have no idea of the imperceptible movements 
by which each original being is organized and developed; we 
might suppose, indifferently, either that each generation would 
give birth to a new species, or that it would produce only mon- 
sters, or that life would disappear entirely from off the earth. 
But the conservation of brute matter (corps brut) does not appear 
to us more certain than that of organized beings: because we ad- 
mit generally that these bodies, without even excepting those 
which chemistry regards provisionally as simple, are composed of 
still smaller bodies: and there is no reason for considering more 
than the general laws of movement in order that these small 
bodies should continue to group themselves in the same order 
rather than to form new combinations, or even rather than not to 
form any. In short, the existence of these small bodies would be 
as precarious in our eyes as that of the great ones; for they, 
doubtless, also have parts, since they have extension, and the 
cohesion of these parts can only be explained by a concourse of 
movements which push them incessantly, one towards the other. 
They are only, then, in their turn systems of movements, and 
mechanical laws are in themselves indifferent whether to create or 
to destroy them. The world of Epicurus, before the encounter of 
atoms, offers us only a feeble idea of the degree of dissolution to 
which the universe, in virtue of its own mechanism, might be re- 
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duced from moment to moment; we may represent to ourselves 
cubes or spheres falling in the void, but we cannot represent to 
ourselves even this sort of infinitesimal powder or dust without 
figure, color, without appreciable property by any sensation 
whatever. Such a hypothesis seems monstrous to us, and 
we are persuaded that even when such a particular law 
fails, there will subsist always a certain harmony of the 
universe ; but whence shall we know this if we do not admit a 
priori that this harmony is, in some sort, the supreme interest in 
nature, and that the causes of which it seems the result necessa- 
rily are only means wisely concerted to establish it. ? 

The law of final causes is, then, as well as that of efficient 
causes, an indispensable element of the principle of induction ; 
but there is between these laws a double difference, which it is 
not useless to notice. We may remark primarily that the diverse 
judgments by which we apply them to phenomena are hypothetical 
for the first, and categorical for the second: that is to say, that the 
first determines each phenomenon only through relation to a pre- 
cedznt of which it supposes the existence, while the second posits 
absolutely and without condition each of the real or presumed 
ends of nature. In way of compensation, the law of efficient 
causes is of a necessary and vigorous application, which does not 
admit of degrees; since as soon as all the conditions of a phe- 
nomenon are united, we cannot admit without absurdity that this 
phenomenon would not reproduce itself, or would reproduce it- 
self otherwise than the mechanical law would exact of it. The 
law of final causes is, on the contrary, a flexible and contingent 
law in each one of its applications. It exacts absolutely a cer- 
tain harmony in the whole of phenomena, but it does not guaran- 
tee to us either that this harmony will be always composed of the 
same elements, nor even that it will never be troubled by any dis- 
order. We believe,as Kant has said, that there will be always 
in the world a hierarchy of genera and of species, which we may 
be able to seize; but it is impossible for us to decide if the pro- 
duct of a given generation will not be a monster, or if the species 
which exist to-day may not give birth, by an insensible transfor- 
mation, to species entirely different. Nature is at once a single 
science, which does not weary itself in deducing effects from 
causes, and an art which essays without ceasing, new inventions ; 
and if it is given to us sometimes to follow by our calculation, the 
uniform march of the science which works at the bottom of 
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things, induction, properly so-called, consists rather in divining, 
by a sort of instinct, the variable processes of the art which 
plays upon the surface of things. : 

It remains to demonstrate the law of final causes, that is to 
say. to show that this law results, as that of efficient causes, from 
the relation of phenomena to the thought; but this genus of de- 
monstration, which has appearéd to us the only valuable one, 
seems to us intergicted by the very use we have made of it 
just now. We have in fact established that the possibility of 
thought rested upon the unity of the object, and that this unity 
consisted in the mechanical connection of causes and effects. Have 
we not declared by that even that all other connection, and among 
others that of means with ends, was foreign to the eSsence of — 
thought and indifferent to its existence? We have added that 
the objective existence of phenomena themselves was founded 
‘upon their necessary connection. Can we search in this same 
existence a new basis, and will the phenomena be more true and 
‘more objective because of this unity of the series, whick makes 
each movement born of a precedent, when there is added to 
it the unity of system which makes many movements converge 
‘towards one common end? Is it not, on the contrary, evident 
that this second unity is entirely supererogatory, and that the 
thought, instead of introducing it itself into things, is reduced to 
wait upon it as upon 4 happy accident and a sort of favorite of 
nature ? 

We are tempted here to make a detour and to call upon sensi- 
bility to resolve the question upon which the understanding 
seems forced to recognize its incompetence. A world in which 
motion, without ceasing to obey its own laws, would not form any 
composition, or would form only discordant compounds which 
would destroy themselves, would be, perhaps, less conformed 
than ours is to the exigencies of thought; but it would be far 
from answering to that of our sensibility, since it would leave it 
in the first case absolutely empty, and would cause it, in the sec- 
ond, only painful modifications. We may then demand why, 
since our faculty of knowing meets with objects exactly propor- 
tioned to it, our faculty of feeling does not exert itself, or exerts it- 
self only in a manner contrary to its nature. We may still fur- 
ther demand what good weserve in such a world, and why things 
whose existence wounds us, or is indifferent to us, have taken 
for us the place of absolute nothingness. Nevertheless, how- 
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ever just these considerations may be, they can not form a 
proof, properly s9-called, in favor of the law of final causes ; for 
to suppose that things ought to answer to the exigencies of our 
sensibility, or that existence of these same things can be deter- 

‘mined only by our interest, is evidently to take for a principle the 
very law we propose to establish. We cannot suppress by 
thought the mechanical nexus of phenomena, and we have the 
right to say that this nexus exists necessarily, because for us 
what is absolutely inconceivable is absolutely impossible. We 
cannot, with advantage, desire that order and harmony should 
disappear from the universe, but we are at perfect liberty to con- 
ceive it, and the horror with which such an hypothesis would in- 
spire us does not authorize us to say it can never be realized. To 
say that our sensibility alone exa¢ts from phenomena the finality 
we attribute to them, would be to avow that this finality is not 
susceptible of any demonstration, and that if it is for us an ob- 
ject of legitimate desire, it can not be that of a necessary knowl- 
edge. 

But because ‘the law of final causes interests our sensibility 
above all, it does not in any wise resuJt that it should be foreign 
to the essence of thought; and we do not renounce the establish- 
ment of the fact that the thought itself supposes the existence of 
this law, and imposes it consequently upon nature, although in 
another sense and by another title than that of efficient causes. We 
have admitted that the thought supposes the unity of its object, 
or rather that it is itself nothing else but this unity; and the 
nexus so necessary of causes and effects has seemed to us, so far, 
the only means of reducing the diversity of phenomena to the 
unity of thought. We must acknowledge that we have only ob- 
tained by this means an incomplete and superficial unity ; for 
that which becomes one, in virtue of this nexus, is not the things 
in themselves, but. the series of places which they occupy in time, 
and the movement of thought which passes without interruption 
from one to the other. It is one thing, in truth, for a phe- 
nomenon to have its place in time, and to be thus a verity and not 
an illusion; it is another thing to fill this place with a reality 
which is proper to it, and which distinguishes it from a phenome- 
non purely possible. Itis this reality which is, in each phenome- 
non, the object of sensation, but we do not yet see how it can be 
the object of thought, since the condition of thought is unity, and 
each reality is given to us by sensation outside of all relation with 
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others. A thought which rests exclusively upon the mechanical 
unity of nature glides over the surface of things in some sort, 
without penetrating into the things themselves. A stranger to 
reality, it wants reality itself, and is only the empty form and ab- 
stract possibility of a thought. We must, therefore, find a means 
of rendering at once thought real, and reality inteiligible; and 
this means can be only a second unity, which will be to the mat- 
ter of phenomena what the first is to their form, and which per- 
mits the thought to seize by a single act the contents of several 
sensations. Itis true that if several sensations may coincide in 
a single perception, we have not consciousness of embracing in a 
single perception the whole reality ; so that while the first unity 
is, so to speak, adequate to the universe, the second seems al- 
ways restricted to the small number of phenomena which at each 
moment compose our sensible horizon. But this, which is true 
for our distinct perceptions, is not perhaps so for our confused 
perceptions ; not only because, in fact, if we believe with Leib- 
nitz, we never cease entirely to perceive what we have once per- 
ceived, but our perceptions in the future are in some sort pre- 
formed in our present perceptions; and when we believe we pass 
from one object to another, we only make clear, in turn 
the different parts of a picture which has already been wholly 
present in the thought. Now, several phenomena, or what 
amounts to the same thing, several movements, can be the object 
of a single perception only if they are harmonic; that is to say, 
if there exists among them velocities and directions, relations 
easy to seize ; because it is only in applying a common measure to 
several things that we are able to perceive them as one thing. It 
is the same in the groups of phenomena which correspond to 
each of our distinct perceptions ; in order that we may be able to 
envelop them in their turn in a single confused perception, they 
must be harmonic, or rather they must form a melodious series in 
which the first accord will be repeated in some sort even in the 
last. The first unity of nature was the unity purely extrinsic, of 
a radical diversity ; the second is, on the contrary, the intrinsic 
and organic unity of a variety, of which each element expresses 
and contains in its own manner all the others. But the recipro- 
cal accord of all the parts of nature can only result from their re- 
spective dependence in respect to all; it is necessary, then, that 
in nature the idea of all should precede and determine the exist- 
ence of the parts; or, ina word, itis necessary that nature 
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should be controlled by final causes. Doubtless, this proof does 
not assure, and is not able to assure, to the law of final causes the 
character of absolute necessity, which belongs only to that of ef- 
ficient causes; because thought can conceive everything except 
its own annihilation, and universal mechanism, which makes each 
phenomenon a verity, suffices by that alone to assure its exist- 
ence. But this existence, which is purely abstract, would be for 
it a state of feebleness and of death; and thatit should, on the 
contrary, draw into its commerce with reality life and the senti- 
ment of itself, is what it does without hesitation decide by an ac- 
tion, not of knowledge but of will. - 
It is not only thought, it is also nature, that the law of final 
causes makes an abstract existence pass into a real existence; 
and it is in the distinction of these two existences that we must 
look for the justification of that which common sense has always 
established between our knowledge and its objects. The only ex- 
istence which we have so far accorded to nature consists, in fact, 
in the necessary nexus of phenomena; and if this existence is 
independent of our sensibility, we must agree that it resides only 
and wholly in our understanding. We have not then gone out- 
side of ourselves, and we do not see, indeed, how we are to get 
outside of ourselves; since nothing is given to us outside of 
pheaomena, which are nothing more than our own sensations, and 
these relations, which constitute our own thought. But we have 
seen that phenomena have between them two sorts of relations— 
relations of cause to effect, by which they form a continuous series 
in time, and relations of means to ends, upon which rests the 
harmonic and systematized unity of nature. Now, we have been 
able to say that a phenomenon evisted, in so much as it depended 
upon a cause which preceded it in time, since the existence of a 
phenomenon can only be for us the reason in virtue of which the 
phenomenon should appear to the consciousness. We can say 
equally well that a phenomenon evisted, in so much as it 
realizes an end still ideal; because this end is a new reason 
which determines the production of the same phenomenon, in 
virtue, not of an absolute necessity, but of a principle of order 
and of convenience. This second definition of existence accords 
better even than the first with the idea which is generally held 
when one speaks of a being (etre); for what we call by this name, 
above all when it signifies a living being, is precisely a group of 
phenomena which gravitate, in some sort, around a common end. 
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Thus nature possesses two existences founded upon the two laws 
that} thought imposes upon phenomena—an abstract existence 
identical with the science of which it is the object, which rests 
upon the{necessary law of efficient causes, and a concrete exist- 
ence identical with what we might call the aesthetic function of 
thought which rests upon the contingent law of final causes. We 
cannot say, therefore, that nature may be absolutely external to 
our thought, since in that case she would be for as if she did 
not exist; and on the other hand, as the word thought designates 
above all the logical function of our minds, we conceive very well - 
that thought, thus extended, distinguishes itself from nature con- 
sidered as an object of perception and in its real existence. But 
this is not all; whilst the mechanism of nature fills, by a contin- 
uous evolution, the infinite of time and space, the finalty of this 
nature concentrates itself, on the contrary, in a multitude of dis- 
tinct systems, although they are analogous one to another; and 
we are,sinasmuch as we are individual, but one of these systems 
which owes to its particular organization the reflected conscious- 
ness of itself and of those which surround it. 

_ Thus nature opposes itself to science not only as a concrete 
thought to an abstract thought, but this thought resolves itself — 
in its turn into the individual thoughts which form the unity of 
each system; and although each one of these thoughts, as Leib- 
nitz believes, represents or rather really envelops all the others, 
it does not the less constitute, by the difference alone of their 
points of view, as many independent substances which are alter- 
nately subject and object of universal consciousness. Behold 
here the teleological unity of each being, without prejudice to 
the mode of intuition to which we may be elevated in another — 
life, the veritable nowmena of which phenomena are only mani- 
festations, and which we seize even now not by an abstract con- 
ception or a blind sensation, but by a sensible and intellectual 
perception at once. Perhaps we shall be forced to reverse the re- 
lation of terms which we have borrowed from the language of 
Kant, and to say that if the mechanical] unity of nature is object- 
ive, through relation to the simple modifications of our sensibility, 
it is still only subjective through relation to a teleological unity 
which places existence outside of our intelligence, and makes. 
thought an object for itself. But, whatever terms we may em- 


- ploy, it is certain that science, properly so-called, bears only 


upon the material conditions of veritable existence, which is in 
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itself finality and harmony ; and, since all harmony is a degree, 
however feeble it may be, of beauty, we need not fear to say that 
a verity which is not beautiful Scan be only a logical play of our 
minds, and the only verity, solid and worthy of the name of 
truth, is beauty. 

But we may go still further: We may establish that the ab- 
stract existence, which consists in mechanical necessity, has 
need herself of finding a point of support (point d’ appui) in the 
‘concrete existence, which belongs only to the order of final ends, 
and that thus finality is not only an explanation but the only ex 
planation which is complete of thought and nature. Each phe- 
nomenon, in fact, is determined mechanically, not only by all 
those which precede it in time, but also by those which accom- 
pany it in space. For it is only in virtue of their reciprocal 
causality that several simultaneous phenomena may be the ob- 
ject of the same thought and make part of the same universe. 
Now, these phenomena are, of parts and of others, in infinite 
number ; because the first phenomenon in time will be that one 
which will succeed to an empty time, even as the last phenom- 
enon in space ought to be contiguous, at least on one side, to 
space itself; but time and space cannot be on this side or beyond 
any thing because they are not themselves things but simple 
forms of our sensible intuition. It is evident otherwise that the 
retrogression of effects to causes ought to fill an infinite past, 
since each term of this retrogression has no less need than 
the first of being explained by an antecedent. The mechan- 
ical explanation of a phenomenon given can then never be 
finished, and an existence founded exclusively upon necessity 
would be an insoluble and contradictory problem for thought. 
But the order of final causes is freed from the contradiction 
which weighs in some sort upon that of efficient causes; for al- 
though the diverse ends of nature may play one to the other the 
role of means, and thus that the whole entirety of nature may be 
suspended upon an end which transcends it, each one of these 
ends has not the less in itself an absolute value, and may be able 
without absurdity to serve as a term for the progress of thought. 
It is only, then, in its progress towards ends that thought can 
find the point of arrest, which it seeks vainly in its retrogression 
towards causes, properly so called; and if all explanation ought . 
to start from a fixed point or a given one which explains itself, it 
is evident that the veritable explanation of phenomena is not 
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that which descends from causes to effects, but that which mounts 
upward, on the contrary, from ends to means. There is not, in 
truth, any inconvenience in mounting up to the infinite from con- 
dition to condition if we attach each one of these conditions, not 
to that which precedes it in time, but to that which follows and 
which requires it; because one is always free to stop in the series 
of these exigencies, even as, in the order of time and of causality, 


we push only so far as. we choose the consideration of effects 


from a given cause. Doubtless we cannot escape from the law of 
efficient causes, nor forget that the end only exacts means, be- 
cause it supposes them, and only supposes them because they 
produce it; and, on another side, when one sees the point of de- 
parture recoil to infinity before the glance of thought, one is 
obliged to acknowledge or grant that it is only an illusion of our 
intelligence, which reverses the order of nature in essaying to 
comprehend it.. The true reasons of things are the ends, which 
constitute under the name of forms, the things themselves. Mat- 
ter and causes are only a necessary hypothesis, or rather an in- 
dispensable symbol by which we project in time and space that 
which is in itself superior to both. The opposition of the con- 
crete and of the abstract, of finality and of mechanism, rests only 
upon the distinction of our faculties; a thought which could re- 
nounce itself in order to lose, or rather, to regain itself wholly in 
things, would know no other law than harmony, no other light 
than beauty. 

It is not, then, as we have believed, universal necessity, it is 
rather universal contingency, which is the veritable definition of 
existence, the soul of nature and the last word of our thought. 
Necessity reduces itself to nothing, since it is not even the neces- 
sary; and what we call contingence, in opposition to a blind and 
brutal. mechanism, is on the contrary a necessity of convenience 
and of choice, the only one which renders a reason for all things, 
because the only good for itself is its reason. All that is should 
be, and nevertheless might possibly, rigorously speaking, not be; . 
other possible things, according to Leibnitz, pretended also to 
existence, and have not obtained it, lacking a sufficient degree of 
perfection. Things are, because they will it and are worthy of it 
at one and the same time. 


VII. 
The law of final causes is going. now to furnish us, upon the 
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nature of phenomena in themselves, with certain indications 
which will, perhaps, serve to complete those which we have 
drawn from the law of efficient causes. We are able to represent 
to ourselves only three modes in which relations are established, 
in a system of phenomena, between the end and the means; 
either the end exerts upon the means an external and mechanical 
action, or this action is exerted, not by the end itself, but by a 
cause which knows it and desires to realize it, or, in fine, the 
means range themselves in a convenient order to realize the end. 
The first hypothesis is absurd, since the existence of the end is 
posterior in time to that of the means; the second is useless and 
is confounded with the third, because the cause to which we have 
recourse is only a means which does not essentially differ from 
others, and to which is accorded, by an arbitrary preference, the 
spontaneity which is refused to them. The knowledge through 
which the action of the cause is explained does not produce it, or 
only produces it by accident; because the object of its knowledge 
cannot become the term of its action unless it represents it as a 
good, and it can represent it as a good only so far as this object 
solicits its activity by itself and by an attraction independent of 
all knowledge. All phenomena, or what comes to the same 
thing, all motion, is then the product of a spontaneity directed 
toward an end; but a spontaneity directed toward an end is a 
tendency, and a tendency which produces motion is a force; all 
phenomena are, then, not a force but the development and the 
manifestation of a force. This new definition of phenomena, far 
from destroying that which we have admitted previously, com- 
pletes our understanding of it; for motion itself subsists only by 
force, in virtue of which the moveable (mobile) goes at every in- 
stant out of the place it occupies to enter into another. There is, 
in truth, in all motion two things which it is impossible to sep- 
arate, and which it is important, nevertheless, not to confound: 
the one is the indiscriminate production of a movement which 
adds itself to the sum of anterior movements; the other is the 
particular determination of the same movement in a certain di- 
rection and at a certain velocity. Now, we have truly explained 
why a motion which succeeds to another ought to preserve as 
much as possible the same direction and the same velocity; but 
why this succession if not because each movement envelops a 
tendency to an ulterior movement; and why this tendency itself, 
if not because every and each state of nature explains itself only 
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by that which follows it, and its whole existence only by a con- 


tinuous progression in harmony and in beauty. Motion responds. 
to the law of efficient causes only in so far as itis always one 
and equivalent to itself; in so far as it is always diverse and that 
it never ceases to offer new objects to thought, it has nothing of 
the necessary and nothing of mechanism, but it belongs exclu- 
sively to dynamism and to the teleology of nature. 

We have before considered the secondary qualities as modes of 
motion; we ought to consider them now not as modes but as ef- 


' fects of force. The first explanation leads to the second, which 


in its turn completes the first. If, in truth, these qualities repose 
only upon motion, it would be impossible to understand how they 
affect us by sensations of an appreciable intensity ; for motion is 
in itself a phenomenon purely extensive, which addresses itself 
only to our imagination, and which belongs not to the order of 
quality but to that of quantity. It is necessary, then, that these, 
insomuch as they are so, should have no foundation outside of 
us, or that there should be something intensive in the phenomena 
from which they proceed; but this something can be nothing less 
than the action of a force, and this action can only exert itself 
upon another force, which acts in its turn upon the first. All 


sensation is conscious, at least indirectly, of the conflict of the two 


forces; but we have a direct consciousness of this conflict when 
we evolve a voluntary effort, whether it be to produce a move- 
ment and surmount a resistance, whether it be to oppose ourselves 
to the movement of a body which pushes or drags our own. We 
perceive then all at once movement by motion and force by 
force ; and we find ourselves in presence of a world which is for 
us, 80 to speak, doubly external, since our own force appears no 
léss distinct to us from the foreign forces than all these together 
from ourselves and our thought. Common sense is right, then, 
not only against vulgar idealism, but still more against what one 
might call the mathematical idealism of Descartes. The verit- 
able world is composed neither of pure sensations nor of clear 
ideas, but of physical and real actions, of which motion is but 
the measure, and of which all the rest is only an appearance. 
But a world of physical realities is not a world of metaphysical 
entities. Force is not any more a thing in itself than movement, 
or rather force and motion are only the two opposed faces of the 
same phenomenon, seized by the same sense, on one side under 
the form of time, and of the other under that of space. We 
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know no other absolute existence than that of the double law of 


efficient causes and of final causes; but we cannot comprehend 
the finality except as it realizes itself in the tendency to motion, 


just as we cannot represent to ourselves necessity except under ~ 


the figure of movement itself. 

Between the extended unity of thought and the diversity of 
sensible appearances there must be a middle term, and we have 
found this in motion; between this same diversity and the in- 


| tensive unity of. thought there must be a second, and we find 


that in force. 

In a nature where all is at once necessity and finality, move- 
ment and tendency, physiological mechanism does not exclude 
life, and liberty may conciliate itself with the determinism of hu- 
man actions. 

A living being, in regarding it only from the outside, is an or- 
ganized body, that is to say, composed of heterogenous parts of 
which each one conduces, by a particular kind of movement, to 
the conservation of the whole. Organization, then, is only a 
form of finality ; but if the finality is in all phenomena the hid- 
den source of mechanism, there is nothing in the formation of an 
organism which exceeds the ordinary power of nature, and 
which exacts the intervention of a special principle. Will it be 
said that there is an abyss between an unformed pebble and the 
most humble of plants? Doubtless, but this pebble is not a 
complete being ; it is a fragment detached from one of the layers 
which compose the rind or shell of our globe. This globe makes 
a part of a planetary system, and who knows if such a system is 
not an embryo and a rudiment of organism? We do not pretend 


. either to fill the interval which Separates finite matter from liv- 


ing matter, nor to explain how nature has eucceeded in crossing 
over it; but wedo not hesitate to say that she ought to cross it, 
and that, she ought to create even a hierarchy of organisms analo- 


. gous, if not similar, to that we know. The law of final causes ex- 
acts, in truth, on the part of phenomena not some sort of a de- 


gree, but the very highest possible degree of order and of 
harmony. Now, the process of organization consists precisely in 
the growing multiplicity of movements which compose a single 
system, and which we embrace in a single sensation. But life 
has a character more internal and in some sort more spiritual 


than the organization; it consists, above all in the tendency of 


each organ to fill the function assigned to it, and it is that ten- 
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14 The Basis of Induction. 
dency which one believes is explained in realizing it under the 
name of vital force, in principle distinct from the organism. Now 
we know already that all phenomena are products of force; 


’ we are then prepared to recognize in vital phenomena the action 


of a vital force. We do not even contest the verity of this force, 
and nevertheless we believe that itis not substantially distinct 
from the motive forces which act in each oue of living molecules. 
If, in truth, force were a thing in itself, it would be contradictory © 
to represent it as one and multiple at the same time; butif it is 
only the tendency of movement towards an end, we can admit 
without contradiction that there are in the universe as many 
forces as there are movements, and that several movements 
which tends toward one end are the expression of one single 
force. Itis thus that we can reconcile, in the explanation of ce- 
lestial phenomena, the theory of impulsion with that of univer- 
sal attraction. It is thus we can maintain a hierarchy entire of 
chemical or vital forces, that is to say, not of entities but of ideas, 
the directing and efficacious desires of nature. 

But each of these forces does not exist the less really and in 
itself; they are not the result, more and more complex, of a 
certain number of simple forces, because this pretended simplicity 
is only the imaginary term of an indefinite resolution, and there 
are no more atoms of force than atoms of extension. It is not 
the superior powers of nature which result from the accidental 
union of inferior powers; it is, on the contrary, the second 
which are contained eminently in the essential unity of the first, 
and who disengage themselves out of them by a sort of parcel- 
ling out, or to speak better, of refraction. 

Nevertheless life presents, at least under its most elevated 
form, a third character; the animal perceives himself; he per- 
ceives more or less distinctly the beings which surround him. Has 
he not then a soul which opposes itself at once to his own body 
and to all foreign bodies, or can we without absurdity accord to 
matter the feeblest degree of consciousness? The reply is very 
simple: Movement developed in the extended has no consciousness 
of itself, since it is, so to speak, altogether outside of itself; but 
movement concentrated in force is precisely perception: so Leib- 
nitz has defined it—that is to say, the expression of multitude in 
unity. We may be able then to maintain that there is no force 
which does not perceive itself in perceiving the movement which 
it engenders ; but the existence of perception, properly so-called, 
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seems to be attached to two particular conditions, which nature 
has only realized by degrees, and one after the other. 

Itis necessary, then, in the beginning that force and motion, 
instead of dispersing themselves in time and in space, should as- 
semble themselves into a certain number of systems; and it is 
necessary afterwards that the individuals of these systems should 
gather themselves together in reflecting themselves in a small 
number of foci, where consciousness exalts itself by a sort of ac- 
cumulation and condensation. Will it be said that even when 
each of these forces which compose a nervous centre shall be en- 
dowed with consciousness, it is impossible to understand how all 
these isolated consciousnesses can confound themselves in a sin- 
gle one? That will be to forget that force is not a thing in itself, 
and that, if we can say that there are many forces there, where 
there are many movements, it is equally just to say there is but 
one there where there is but one system and but one idea of na- 
ture. We are then at perfect liberty to admit that consciousness 
resides in a single force, and to give to this force even the name 
of soul; but we should not forget that this name designates only 
the dynamic unity of the perceptive provision (appareil) in the 
same manner as life, properly so called, is only the dynamic unity 
of the whole organism. Thus, soul is not less, even in inferior 
animals, profoundly distinct from the body; for not only it con- 
centrates in its unity all the details of their organic movements, 
but, in mixing with the obscure consciousness of their present 
condition, a consciousness still more obscure of their past con- 
ditions, it gives it to them like a second life which gathers up and 
conserves all that has run through to it from the first. But in 
proportion as the perceptive preparation (appareil) becomes 
firmer and more delicate, the soul extends with the sphere of its 
action that of its existence. The distinct images of external ob- 
jects combine themselves in an always increasing or growing 
proportion with the confused impressions which proceed from 
the members, in such a manner that we may say of the more per- 
fect animals that they exist at once in themselves and in all that 
surrounds them. In man nature has gone one step farther, i 
substituting for a play of images too limited and too much sub- 
jected to the organic influences of signs, always to be disposed 
of, and which suffice to represent all beings, because they only 
represent them by general characters, and thus finishes by dis- 
engaging the mind from the body in order to spread it in some ~ 
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fashion over the whole nniverse. Doubtless, this soul, identical 


with the things it represents, and which is only, according to the 
thought of Aristotle, the form of forms, is not that for which we 
hope everlasting life; but this sublime hope can only justify it- 
self by moral considerations which are absolutely foreign to this 
study. Itis also outside of all moral consideration that we will es- 
say to reconcile liberty, of which each one of us has the conscious- 
ness, in the pursuit of sensible good, with the determinism, without 
which man would cease to be a part of nature. This conciliation 
is for the rest prepared for by that which we have just estab- 
lished between mechanism and life; because we are able to say 
that nature gives proof of a sort of liberty every time that she 
produces of herself and without a model a new organic form. 


There is also something free in the art which a great number of 


animals display in constructing their dwellings, or in surprising 
their prey; but we cannot say that this liberty belongs to them, 
because nature has formed for them, and at once for all of them, 
the plan after which they work. Liberty seems to consist, in 
fact, in the power of varying its designs and of conceiving new 
ideas; and the law of final causes exacts absolutely that there 
should exist such a liberty, since the systematic unity of nature 
can only realize itself by a succession of original inventions and 
or creations, properly so called. Only, there are in nature two 
sorts of ideas: there are those which one calls organic, which are 
beings at the same time as ideas, and which produce themselves 
by an immediate and internal action, the form under which they 
are manifested. There are others, on the contrary, which are 
pure ideas, and which limit themselves to direct the action of a 
being in which they reside. Such is, for instance, the idea of a 
nest which exists in itself only in the imagination of the bird, and 
which is only the rule of movements by which the bird realizes it 
in foreign matter. Now, so long as man had not appeared upon 
the earth, nature showed herself above all prodigal of real ideas, 
that is to say, that she created an immense variety of species, 
both of plants and animals, whilst she never gave to this last 
more than a small number of types of action, almost invariable, 
which compose what we call its instinct. But the coming of hu- 
manity reverses the relation of these two sorts of ideas, because, 
on one side, we do not see a new species created any longer, and. 
upon the other, the privilege of our intelligence is to invent in its 
turn and to conceive an infinite number of pure ideas, that our 
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will forces itself later to realize outside of us. The bird con- 
structs its nest, which is only in some sort but a prolongation of 
its body. Man changes the face of nature, and manufactures for 
his service bodies analagous to his own, which he animates with a 
sort of borrowed and artificial life. But whatis most remarkable 
is that his ideas do not always relate to his own conservation. 
Those of his works to which he attaches the greatest value are 
precisely those which in some sort excel him and present to him 
the embellished image of his features or of his. actions. The fe- 
cundity of nature re-finds itself, then, wholly and entirely, al- 
though under another form, in the liberty of man; and this 
transformation isa progress at the same time that it is a deca- 
dence, since it was reserved to the superficial labour of man to 
introduce into things a degree of harmony and of beauty which 
was lacking still to the living works of nature. But if nature 
had only to let the laws of motion act in order to vary to infinity 
the internal constitution of beings which she has created, why 
cannot man, then, without derogating from these same laws, vary 
his external acts and the form which he impresses upon the bod- 
. ies which surround him ? 

It will be found, perhaps, that this explanation of liberty 
scarcely answers to the definition which is ordinarily given of it, 
but it is not difficult to show that that definition is false, and that 
in default of seeing liberty where it is, it is sought after where it 
is not, and where it can never be. The miracle of nature, in us 
as outside of us, is invention or the production of ideas; and this 
production is free in the most rigorous sense of the word, since 
each idea is in itself absolutely independent of that which pre- 
cedes it, and is born of nothing, like a world. Now, it is certain 
that man will not find himself, in respect to the ideas which he 
produces, in the same situation as the animals in respect to the 
ideas which nature has given to them; for these latter have for 
every kind of action but one type from which they never depart, 
and which they realize, not by a reflecting will, but under the in- 
fluence of a sort of fascination. Man only wishes and wills be- 
fore acting, since only he can, with the aid of language, represent 
to himself distinctly his future action ; and he does not will until 
after having deliberated—that is to say—compared many possible 
manners of acting, all equally possible, amongst which he se- 
lects that which seems to him the best. Now, it is in this choice 
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or in the will which is inseparable from it, that most philoso- 
phers place liberty to-day; and this will consists according to 
them in that the will determines the action which follows it with- 
out being itself determined by the deliberation which precedes it. 
We have already rejected, in the name of experience, the hypoth- 
esis of an arbitrary choice which would render deliberation use- 
less and will unreasonable; but this psychological error, not 
tenable if it is considered in itself, borrows all its strength from 
a metaphysical error which it is much more difficult to uproot. 
We find that ideas are something too subtle to subsist in them- 
selves, and to sustain by themselves the action which realizes 
them. We make of the will, therefore, a substance, or at least 
the faculty of a substance of which it is but the accident, and 
which produces under the name of efficient causes that which it 
is declared incapable of producing except under the name of final 
causes. We convert thus in man, and by an irresistible analogy, 
in the rest of the universe, finality into mechanism; and we vio- 
late at once the fundamental law of mechanism, because we attri- 
‘bute to will the power of beginning a series of phenomena which 
attach themselves to no other. The will, such as we have defined 


it,is not a thing in itself, nor even a concrete and active power. It 


is only the reflection of a tendency upon itself, and it is by a sort 
of idolatry of understanding that we search in this reflection for 
the principle of the action which it enlightens. We are able to 
experience a sort of conflict between several tendencies, but we 
have no need of terminating it by an arbitrary decision ; it is not 
only in us that the possible struggles in order to attain to exist- 
ence, and the internal speech or discourse which distinguishes 
and compares these tendencies, does not pronounce between them 
with more certainty than the mute wisdom of nature. Invention 
only is free, since it depends solely upon itself, and that it decides 
upon all the rest; and what is called our liberty or free will is 
precisely the consciousness of the necessity in virtue of which 
an end conceived by our mind determines in the series of our ac- 
tions the existence of means which ought in their turn to deter- 
mine it. 

Thus the empire of final causes, in penetrating without de- 
stroying into that of efficient causes, substitutes everywhere 
force for inertia, life for death, and liberty for fatality. The ma- 
terialistic idealism by which we were an instant stopped, repre- 
sents to us only the half, or rather, only the surface of things ; 
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the veritable philosophy of nature is, on the contrary, a spirit- 
ualistic realism, in the eyes of which all is force, and all force a 
thought which tends to a consciousness more and more complete 
in itself. This second philosophy is, like the first, independent of 
all religion ; but in subordinating mechanism to final cause, it pre- 
pares us to subordinate final cause itself to a superior principle, 
and thus to clear, by an act of moral faith, the limits of thought 
at the same time that we overleap the limits of nature. 


THE RELATIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


[An Examination of the Doctrine as held by Mr. Herbert Spencer]. 


By JoHN WATSON. 


The doctrine of the Relativity of Knowledge has found in Mr. 
Herbert Spencer its most vigorous and most persuasive advo- 
eate. The author of First Principles cannot be justly accused of 
an excess of speculative subtlety, or of a criminal terseness of 
expression: he generally seizes upon the obtrusive aspects of the 
object he is contemplating, and allows the more delicate features 
of it to rest in unrelieved shadow; and what he sees himself he 
is determined that others shall also see at whatever cost of words. 
This wide-awake vision, and this command of language, impart 
to the writings of Mr. Spencer an air of declamatory dogmatism 
that is apt to offend men of finer but perhaps weaker fibre, who 
recoil from anything like intellectual arrogance or superfluity of 
language. To them it seems as if an attempt were made to in- 
timidate their reason by the parade of logical puzzles, and to 
capture their assent by a steady pour of verbal grapeshot. But 
whatever estimate may be formed of his philosophical specula- 
tions, or of the way in which he presents his thoughts, at least 
there cannot be denied to Mr. Spencer the merit of relative con- 
sistency, as well as of great intellectual fairness and breadth of 
information. He may, and we believe he has, failed to profit as. 


he might have done by the history of modern philosophy; but he © 


has developed a fairly coherent system of thought from the pre- 
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sumptions with which he starts, and he always displays a genu- 
ine love of truth. The denial of any knowledge of the Absolute 
is an instance in point; for it is a mistake to regard this doctrine, 
as Mr. Lewes, for example, does, (See Problems of Life and Mind, 
first series, Vol. I., p. 183, ff. Am. Ed.) as an unessential and 
separable part of a general theory that would only be improved 
by its absence. To affirm the subjectivity of thought, and yet to 
maintain that real knowledge is possible, is to cut off the whole 
tree at the root under the delusion that only a rotten branch has 
been removed. The doctrine of relativity is the logical outcome 
of that imperfect analysis of knowledge which conceives of 
_ thought as an abstract universal, and therefore thrusts out the 
three great objects of thought, the mind, the world and God, into 
the outer darkness of unconsciousness; and any attempt to pre- 
serve the reality of one of these objects, while rejecting the 
others, is as futile as the attempt to construct a triangle with only 
one side. If consciousness is conceived as the isolated thinking 
of the individual, none of the predicates applied to its objects 
can have any validity as expressions of their real nature; and 
~ hence Mr. Spencer, when he tells us that things cannot be known 
as they really are, is only saying what an inexorable logic com- 
pels him to say. 

To the higher merit of absolute consistency no advocate of the 
relativity of knowledge can lay claim. The doctrine is either the 
product of arrested development, or it is a return to a point of 
- view that has historically demonstrated its own imperfection. It 
may be reached by either of two paths that diverge from a com- 
mon centre, and end in a common skepticism. Empiricism and 
Dogmatic Idealism alike begin by accepting the common-sense 
assumption that Thought, Nature, and Deity, are existences that 


stand apart from each other in complete independence ; and when | 


in their character of philosophy they attempt to bring these iso- 
lated objects into relation, their explanation is necessarily beset 
by an inherent self-contradiction that must sooner or later result 
in their own disruption and annihilation. If with Empiricism we 
start with the conviction that thought is related to the world and 
to God as ectype to archetype, image to reality, effect to cause, 
we are compelled to suppose that these existences are shut out 
from the realm of consciousness, and are only manifested to the 
individual thinker in and through his own sensations or passive 
states. The result is that any knowledge we may be supposed 
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to have, is a knowledge notof reality but of appearance. A halt 


may be temporarily made at this point; but a thinker like Hume, | 


who follows the lead of thought in its dialectical movements re- 
gardless of consequences, is hurried on to absolute Skepticism, 
the last resting-place of Empiricism. That this is the logical 
issue of Empiricism is a historical fact which is hidden only by 
the blindness of men’s eyes. The fate of Dogmatic Idealism has 
been somewhat different. Setting out from the subject instead 
of the object, and attempting to unite by violence what it had 
virtually assumed to be incapable of union, it did not succeed in 
accomplishing its own destruction so rapidly as the rival system, 
and was quietly superseded by a philosophy that began by sub- 
jecting to criticism the presuppositions which had not’ before 
been called in question. Still the success of Dogmatism was 


considerable; for if under its skillful treatment knowledge was , 


not completely extinguished, it at least dwindled to the feeblest 
spark ; and if it still supposed itself to be the champion of know- 
ledge, it allowed to the object of knowledge at best only a quasi- 
reality. 

Thus Empiricism in its penultimate stage and Dogmatic Ideal- 
ism in the last phase it historically reaches, coincide in the denial 
of real knowledge and in the affirmation that knowledge is rela- 
tive or phenomenal. And this explains why Mr. Spencer, who 
has grown up in the traditions of the former school of thought, 


has borrowed the weapons for his assault upon absolute know- : 


ledge from the armory of the rival school. Going back to the 
last dogmatic phase of Empiricism, he finds himself practically 
at the standpoint that had been independently reached by the 
different route of Dogmatism. It would be interesting to follow 
out the diverging paths which thus at last converge, but we have 
only space to indicate in the most hurried way the less familiar 
stages by which Dogmatism has been led to form a coalition with 
its antagonist against their common enemy. 

The key-note of Dogmatic Idealism is the universality of 
thought. This is the one position to which, throughout the whole 
of its course, it always remains true. It relapses into self-con- 
tradiction by inconsistently allowing an independent reality to 
the outer world, or by placing the universality of thought solely 
in the Absolute; but it never wittingly proves faithless to its 
central idea, that thought is a universal which cannot possibly 
be resolved into a particular. In thetenacity with which it holds 
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fast by this position lies its contrastto Empiricism ; for although 
Empiricism begins with the self-evidencing power of conscious- 
ness, it tacitly asserts that thought is particular by identifying it 
with individual sensation. 

The fault of Dogmatic Idealism is not that it gives too much 
importance to thought, but that it gives too little to the world. 
And this injustice rebounds upon itself by making real know- 
ledge an impossibility. The first position of the Dogmatic Ideal- 
ist is that thought is an abstract universal, having in itself its 
own immediate evidence. Thought is/identical with being, but 
thought has no concrete reality within itself, and therefore being 
is the antithesis of real existence. Sensation is competent only 
to a knowledge of the particular, and the particular as self-con- 
tradictory is the negation of reality. Thought and sensation are 
thus absolutely opposed in their nature, not only as higher and 
lower, but as truth and error. By no possibility can sensation 
be converted into thought, because the one is the abstract oppo- 
site of the other. But when the relation of the two is conceived 
in this abstract way, not only is sensation reduced to a chaos of 
independent particulars that cannot possibly constitute a coherent 
whole, but thought is emptied of all concreteness, and becomes 
simply the pure abstraction of universality, while the objective 
world is cast out of thought as that which is inherently inhar- 
monious with it. From a pure universality no definiteness can 
be extracted, and hence the only reality is that of the abstract 
self. 

It must not however be supposed that Dogmatic Idealism in 
its initial stage has any proper appreciation of the consequences 
of its own position. Only half awakened from the peaceful 
slumber of naive and unreflective consciousness, it does not see 
that in its endeavor to preserve intact the absoluteness of thought 
it has failed to apprehend thought in its completeness. For this 
one-sidedness it must pay the penalty annexed to all intellectual 
transgression, and become assumptive and therefore self-contra- 
dictory. Accordingly the concrete reality which it sees is neces- 
sary to any knowledge worthy of the name, it must seek outside 
of thought, in defiance of its fundamental principle that thought 
must be its own evidence. The assurance of reality cannot be 
obtained in the external world, which is thrown out of court 
from being the peculiar province of sense; but it may be found 


in the nature of the Absolute or Infinite. The Infinite compre- 
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hends in itself all perfection, and is therefore the only absolutely 
real existence. The world comes from the Infinite, and therefore 
partakes of the reality of its source. Although thought is the 
opposite of concrete existence, the reality of the latter is none 
the less certain. Thus stated, the assumptive and self-contra- 
dictory character of Dogmatic Idealism cannot be hidden. For, 
in the first place, the reality of the objective world cannot be 
made good for thought by being thrown out of thought: in this 
way its truth is assumed, not accounted for. So long as thought 
is assumed to be an abstract universal, just so long it must ex- 
clude the particular, and the knowledge of individual concretes 


‘remains unthinkable. And, in the second place, an assumption 


is not made good by being doubled. If thought, as abstract, , 


excludes particularity, it also excludes the Infinite, which is de- 
fined to be the sum of all particularity ; and that which is the 
negation of thought cannot serve as a basis upon which to rear 
a superstructure of real knowledge. It is impossible to show 
that thought is capable of knowing things as they actually are, 
without presupposing that real knowledge is attainable: the 
truth of the objects of thought cannot be established from the 
nature of the Infinite, seeing that the Infinite is one of its 
objects. 

Descartes is the representative of this first phase of Dogmatic 
Idealism. In the initial proposition of his philosophy, Cogito 
ergo sum, there is already implied the identification of thought 
with pure being, and the consequent exclusion from thought of 
concrete existence. The result is that mind and matter, soul and 
body, are so absolutely opposed as to be mutually exclusive of 
each other, while deity is brought in as a deus ex machina to ac- 
count for the possibility of real knowledge. And as Descartes, 
while conceiving of God as entirely outside of both thought and 
nature, yet defines Him to be the only absolute reality, Spinoza 
only followed out one side of the Cartesian Philosophy, when, in 


his attempt to get rid of the contradictions implicit in it, he car- ; 


ried over all reality into the Absolute. 

As neither thought nor nature has any reality in itself, the 
Absolute is now held to be alone real. Embracing within itself 
all existence, it necessarily comprehends both thought and na- 


ture. These have therefore no independent reality whatever. 


They do not fall outside of the Absolute, for in that case the 
Absolute would lose its perfection. Nor do they express the 
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real essence of the Absolute, for all djfference is limitation and 
therefore imperfection. They are at once within and without the 
Absolute : ‘they neither express its true nature nor conceal it, 
but are manifestations of it-in the finite intelligence of man. 
And as the Absolute has no imperfection or unreality, but is always 
complete in itself, it must reveal itself as fully in nature as in 
thought; for otherwise, having different degrees of reality, it 
would lose its all-embracing completeness. Thought and nature 
are thus two different, but equally complete, manifestations of 
the Absolute. 

In this second phase of Dogmatism, it is the Absolute instead 


of thought which is conceived as an abstract universal. Osten- . 


sibly the Absolute is declared to embrace within itself all reality ; 
but as its inner nature is not communicable to us, it is only 
known as a purely identical substance that repels from it all dif- 
ference as a limitation of its infinity. In relation to our intelli- 
gence this pure substance is concrete, but this avails nothing, as 
all concrete existence is hopelessly marred by negation or unre- 
ality. Thought and nature are manifestations of the Absolute, 
but manifestations that do not reveal it as it really is. The 
attempt to bring within the sphere of knowledge any reality 
other than that of pure being has so far proved unavailing. It 
seemed as if nature and thought might get reality in the Abso- 
lute, but in the effort to apprehend that reality, all concrete exis- 
tence disappears. Thought seems to have moved without pro- 
gressing; apparently not the least advance has been made beyond 
the identity of abstract thought and pure being. And in a sense 
there has been no advance, for the abstract identity of the Abso- 
lute is implicit in the conception of thought as an abstract uni- 
versal. Nevertheless philosophy has not been stationary, for in 
the form that Dogmatism has now assumed, we have, in almost 
everything but name, an apprehension of the doctrine of rela- 
tivity. So long as it was assumed that the three realms of 
thought, nature and the Absolute, only differ in the degree of 
their reality, the impossibility of real knowledge was necessarily 
couceded ; but when it is held that the Absolute as known is not 
the Absolute as it really is, the doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge has begun to take shape and is ready to be developed 
into an explicit form. 

Dogmatism has now reached a point in its development in which 
it seeks to become conscious of its own method. In its first 
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phase, while it tacitly assames that thought is an abstract uni- 
versal, and thus virtually isolates nature and the Absolute from 


‘ thought, it nevertheless supposes that each of these three spheres 


is equally real. But as thought has no concreteness in itself, 
reality cannot be made to depend upon consciousness, but has to 
be sought either in nature or in the Absolute. Hence in its sec- ~ 
ond phase, all reality is carried over into the Absolute, which is 
conceived as an abstract substance or substratum ; while all con- 
creteness as relative to our intelligence is supposed to borrow a 
kind of reality from its supposed connection with the Absolute. 
But if all determination involves negation, thought in so far 
as it is determinate is incompetent to apprehend real existence: 
the unconditioned is alone real, and determinate thinking, as con- 
ditioned, falls outside of the unconditioned. Real knowledge 
therefore must be limited to the apprehension of that which is 
absolutely indeterminate and unconditioned ; in other words, it ' 
goes no further than to the apprehension that the immediate is. 
Thus Dogmatism in its third phase has come to the conclusion 
that real knowledge is only possible by the exclusion of all defi- 
nite thought, or that it is absolutely immediate. So far as the 
Absolute is concerned, this view lies ready to hand in the con- 
ception of the Absolute as pure identity. But a like inference 
must be drawn in reference to thought and to nature. If all true 
knowledge is of the indeterminate, all that can be known of mind 
is that it is: any definiteness it might be supposed to have must 
be regarded as destructive of its purity and reality. Nature in 
like manner must be freed from its limitations, and be grasped 
purely in itself, i.e., as mere identity. All definite knowledge — 
therefore is relative: things as they really are in themselves are 
unknown and unknowable: the only kind of knowledge that re- 
veals absolute reality is immediate, indeterminate knowledge, 
or the simple belief that the unconditioned in its three forms ex- 
ists. 

This is thé doctrine of the relativity of knowledge as devel- 
oped by Sir Wm. Hamilton upon the basis of the philosophy of 
Jacobi. A return is made to the position of Descartes that 
mind, nature, and the Absolute, are each real and self-dependent; 
but the abstract conception of thought, with its corollaries the 
abstract identity of nature and of the Absolute, has now been 
explicitly set forth, and is maintained to be the true account of 
knowledge and the only account that will preserve the absolute 
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’ with Mr. Spencer’s psychological theory, and conclude by a brief 
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reality of things. The dualism of Des¢artes has gone as far as 
it can go without annihilating itself and becoming absolute scep- 
ticism. There is a complete separation of mind, of nature, and 
of God; of neither is there anything absolutely known except that 
it is, and whatis definitely known of each is not real but phe- 
nomenal knowledge. That mind, matter, and the Absolute in 
themselves really exist we know: what either is in its essence we 
do not ‘and cannot know. 

That this doctrine is a scepticism in disguise, it should not take 
many words to show. It has but to be pointed out that to the 
unconditioned cannot be applied even the predicate of “being,” ex- 
cept by relation to consciousness, to prove that a purely indeter- 
minate thinking is a chimera. Distinction or relativity is the 
necessary condition of consciousness, and the unconditioned as 
assumed to be out of all relation is absolutely unknowable, and 
therefore cannot be even known to exist. That which is defined 
as the absolute negation of consciousness must be rejected as 
absolutely unreal. What remains? The salvation of knowledge 
has been staked upon the one cast of the unconditioned, and the 
hazard of the die must be accepted. The unconditioned is the 
non-existent because the unknowable, and no other refuge is pre- 
pared for a theory which has denied the reality of all determin- 
ate objects of thought. There is no real knowledge of anything 
whatever, and we must either give up the presupposition of the 
abstract identity of thought, or accept the inevitable corollary of 
absolute scepticism. 

This third phase of Dogmatism is in its essential features the 
doctrine to which Mr. Spencer has committed himself. The his- 
torical connection of his system with Sir Wm. Hamilton’s is well 
known; and Hamilton is Jacobi made explicit, as Jacobi is Des- 
cartes developed through Spinoza. We are therefore not sur- 
prised to find, in the system of Mr. Spencer, the abstract separa- 
tion of the three spheres of mind, nature and the Absolute, the 
denial of the reality of these as known, and the assertion that 
they nevertheless exist and are real. There are in his philoso- 
phy elements that are connected historically with Empiricism 
rather than with Dogmatism, and there are details in it that are the 


. peculiar property of Mr. Spencer himself; but in its main out- 


lines it coincides with developed Cartesianism. In what follows 
we shall first consider the connection of the doctrine of relativity 
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examination of the line of argument relied upon to establish that 
doctrine. 

It has appeared from our historical survey that the denial of 
absolute knowledge results from the presupposition that thought 
and nature, subject and object, are mutually exclusive and inde- 
pendent. That Mr. Spencer endorses this assumption he leaves 
us in no manner of doubt. In his First Principles he tells us 
that before stirring a step towards its goal, philosophy has to 
assume the validity of certain primary data of consciousness, 
and that of these data the most fundamental is the conception 
of subject and object as “antithetically opposed divisions of the 
entire assemblage” of things. And in his Psychology an attempt 
is made to establish the proposition, that “when the two modes 
of being which we distinguish as subject and object have been 
severally reduced to their lowest terms, any further comprehen- 
sion . . . . is negatived by the very distinction of subject 
and object, which is itself the consciousness of a difference tran- 
scending all other differences.”* This dualistic conception of 
things Mr. Spencer supports by a “negative” and a “positive” 
justification. By the former is meant a proof that Realism “rests 
on evidence having a greater validity than the evidence on which 
any counter-hypothesis rests’. Tested by the criteria of prior- 
ity, simplicity and distinctness, Realism is found to be superior to 
Idealism, which is based upon the assumption that “we are prima- 
rily conscious only of our sensations.” People are conscious of 
external existence long before they frame the hypothesis that 
the knowledge of external existence is obtained mediately 
through sensation. “Neither the subject nor the predicate of the 
proposition—‘I have a sensation,’ can be separately framed by a 
child, much less put together.” The realistic belief is therefore 
not only prior in time, but it is the condition of the construction 
of the idealistic hypothesis. Realism is also superior to Ideal- 
ism in simplicity. For, in the first place, Idealism always begins 
by showing that Realism is inferential, and to make good this 
assertion it has to employ many inferences in place of one; and, 
in the second place, the supposed proof of Idealism involves in 
addition a number of new inferences. “Hence, if the one mediate 


*Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, Vol. I,, (Am. Ed.) 262. 
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act of Realism is to be invalidated by the multitudinous acts of 
Idealism, it must be on the supposition... that if there is doubt- 
fulness in a single step of a given kind, there is less doubtfulness 
in many steps of the same kind.” And not only is Idealism 
subsequent in time to Realism, and supported by elaborate infer- 
ential reasoning, but it is expressed in “terms of the extremest 
indistinctness,” while Realism is expressed in “terms of the high- 
est possible distinctness.”’* 

These arguments Mr. Spencer enforces with the greatest ear- 
nestness, and with every appearance of conviction; nor do we 
for a moment suppose that he is guilty of any conscious disin- 
genuousness, though the tedious length at which he sets them forth 
suggests that he has himself some suspicion of their cogency. 
To us they have not the very smallest significance, except as 
illustrations of their framer’s method of seeking for real knowl- 
edge by the elimination of all definite relations to thought. This 
is what the setting up of priority, simplicity and distinctness 
really amounts to, and any one who has once apprehended that 
the very possibility of consciousness is dependent upon the exis- 
tence of relations, is not for a moment confused by reasoning | 


‘that assumes the exact opposite. Moreover, as the tests by 


which Idealism is shown to be inferior in evidence to-Realism, 
would, if valid, establish the superiority of the primary, simple 
and distinct preconceptions of the unscientific mind over the infi- 
nitely more complex and more indistinct conceptions of physical 
science, we may safely leave Mr. Spencer to fight out his battle 
with other antagonists and upon another arena. The only other 
remark that seems called for here is that, even granting the va- 
lidity of the criteria, the question is not fairly argued: foron the 
one hand the philosophical theory of Realism is identified with 
the common-sense belief in an external world, and thus assumed 
to possess a priority, simplicity and distinctness not justly its 
due; and on the other hand Idealism is confused with Sensation- 
alism, in which alone the knowledge of the external world is 
sought in “sensations” or “subjective states.” For these if for 
no other reasons, the “multitudinous mediate acts” by which Mr. 
Spencer tries to show that all mediate acts destroy knowledge, 
is mere shooting in the air. 


*Psychology, Vol. IL., 22404, 412. 
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Idealism has been weighed successively in the balances of pri- 
ority, simplicity and distinctness, and has been found wanting. 
But its advocates are given to subterfuge, and we must make 
sure that we have cut off every possible way of escape.’ “It is 
not enough to be clear that a doctrine is erroneous: it is not 
enough even to disentangle the error from its disguises: itis fur- 
ther requisite that we should trace down the error to its simplest 
form and find its root.” What we want evidently is some univer- 
sal criterion of truth, to which even the Idealist must assent, and 
by which he may be convicted out of his own mouth. This ab- 
solute criterion or “universal postulate” Mr. Spencer believes he 
has found in the formula: “the inconceivableness of its nega- 
tion is that which shows a cognition to possess the highest rank.” 
An “inconceivable” proposition, it must be noted, is not simply a 
proposition that is “unbelievable,” but one “of which the terms 
cannot by any effort be brought before consciousness in that re- 
lation which the proposition asserts between them.” Thus the 
negation of the proposition, “whatever resists has extension,” is 
not only unbelievable but unthinkable, for the subject and the 
_ predicate cannot be thought of together.* 

The first suggestion that occurs to one in regard to this “uni- - 
versal postulate,” is that it wears a very familiar aspect; and the 
second is that it is identical with the well-known logical law of 
non-contradiction. An examination of the instance cited by Mr. 
Spencer in illustration of it places this supposition beyond dis- 

pute. The proposition, “whatever resists has extension,” when 
fully expressed becomes, we presume, “the material thing which 
resists has extension.” That this must be what is meant seems 
clear from the fact that we cannot say, “the man who resists 
(good advice) has extension.” Now that a “material thing,” i. e. 
an extended thing “has extension” is certainly a proposition of 
which the terms cannot by any possibility be separated in 
_ thought, for the simple reason that they are identical. We may. 
frame as many propositions of this type as we please, and ali of 
them will conform to the “universal postulate.” The proposi- . 
tion, “a hippogriff is an imagined object,” is one which bears 
the test of the postulate without flinching, since it is a proposi- 
tion the negation of which is not only “unbelievable” but “un- 
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thinkable.” It is therefore difficult to see how the “Idealist” is 
to be brought to his senses by so innocent a device as that of ask- 
ing him to admit that what is in consciousness is in conscious- 
ness. The mere analysis of a conception, as Kant has once for 


‘ all pointed out, only results in an explicit statement of what the 


conception means; it does not carry us beyond itself to objec- 
tive truth. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Spencer would reply that the pro- 
position, ‘‘whatever resists has extension,” asserts not only that 
‘an extended thing is extended,” but that “resistance” and “ex- 
tension” cannot be separated in thought and therefore exist to- 
gether in reality. And no doubt this is so: but it is because 
“resistance” and “extension” are correlative conceptions that in- 
volve manifold relations to thought, whereas the “universal pos- 
tulate” is expressly brought forward to prove the truth of a pro- 
position immediately. The conjunction of these conceptions in 
our knowledge is the result of a long process of mediation, and 
the justification of their connection can only be found in the 
truth of each step in this process. In the language of Kant, the 
proposition, “whatever resists has extension,” is a “synthetical” 
judgment, obtained by a reference to experience. The question 
therefore comes to this: either the “universal postulate” only 
calls upon us to state explicitly what is in our consciousness and 
thus affords no criterion of objective truth, or it admits that im- 
mediate knowledge has no objective validity. As the latter al- 
ternative is exactly what Mr. Spencer is trying to disprove, we 
are compelled to adopt the former. ; 

That the “universal postulate” is merely a law of formal 
thought is further implied in the setting up of a new criterion to 
help out the imperfection of the old. It is not to every proposi- 
tion, Mr. Spencer admits, that the postulate is applicable, but 
only to those that are “simple” or “undecomposable.”* Now, in 
,the first place, it is evident that if we go on analyzing or “decom- 
posing” a proposition into its elements, we shall only have com- 
pleted the process when we have got back to the very beginning 
of knowledge. The absolutely primary judgment can alone be 


’ called “undecomposable” in any strict nse of terms: and when 


we have got this proposition, the virtue of the postulate has 
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evaporated. Into the proposition, “something is in my con- 
sciousness,” as the simplest, and therefore as the only “undecom- 
posable” judgment that can be framed, any proposition we choose 
to name must ultimately be analyzed, and to this proposition 
alone the “universal postulate” can be applied. In other words, 
gs the criterion of truth set up by Mr. Spencer is but the logical 
‘ law of identity, or (what is practically the same thing) of non- . 
contradiction, which simply formulates the condition of knowl- 
edge, that consciousness postulates itself, but is utterly useless 
as.a test of objective truth. But, in the second place, there is no 
absolutely simple proposition embodying any real knowledge.” 
Even the simplest judgment that can be conceived, “something 
is a real object to me,” involves the relation of subject and ob- 
ject, and is therefore so far complex, although in relation to all i 
other judgments it may be called simple. The only proposition 
which is not complex is one in which subject and predicate are 
identical, and such a proposition is merely verbal. And in point’ 
of fact this is the only proposition to which the “universal postu- 
late” properly applies, if as is supposed it is a test of no 
« ie knowledge except that which excludes all relation to thought. 
; The postulate is therefore not only practically useless, but it 
simply formulates the abstraction of relation to consciousness, - 
and therefore falsifies even the initial judgment of knowledge, 
which is not immediate but mediate. 
That the supposed criterion of truth is indeed the negation of real } 
knowledge becomes apparent the moment an attempt is made to 
apply it in support of Realism. The application is made at great 
length, but in the end it amounts to this: the immediate deliver- 
ance of consciousness is that the object is independent of the sub- 
ject, and this proposition alone conforms to the “universal postu- . 
late.” (See especially Psychology, Vol. II., §438). But this is 
simply to say that the postulate only allows of the verbal oriden- 
tical propositions: “the subject is the subject,” and “the ob- 
ject is the object.” _ Bring the object into relation with the sub- 
ject, and the mutual independence of each at once disappears. 
On the other hand, as the very existence of knowledge implies © 
the relation of the object to a conscious self, the immediate deliv- 
erance of consciousness i. e. of the unreflective consciousness, 
and the postulate which endorses it, destroy tne very possibility 
of knowledge.. The attempt to find reality in the absence of all 
relation has once again, as it must ever do, resulted in the cow- 
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plete negation of reality ; and Mr. Spencer, in his attempt to cover 
the Idealist with confusion, has only succeeded in demonstrating 
the instability of his own position, It is really curious to find 
any one maintaining that subject and object are in absolute inde- 
pendence of each other because they are given in relation to each 
other: that what is IN relation to consciousness is OUT OF relation 
to consciousness. Such aself-contradictory position must neces- 
sarily lead its advocate into innumerable incoherencies of thought; 
and some of these incoherencies we shall now point out. 

The arguments hitherto employed by Mr. Spencer, derive 
whatever apparent force they have from the tacit identification 


of Realism with the common-sense belief that objects exist ex- — 


actly as they are known. But as in the endeavor to preserve the 
assumed immediateness of knowledge a criterion is proclaimed 
which is applicable only to “simple” propositions, or propositions 
that exclude all relation, we are not surprised that for the ordi- 
nary view which assumes that the object as completely qualified 
is directly apprehended, there should be substituted the very 
different view that the object as known is absolutely unqualified; 
but we are surprised that Mr. Spencer should not have marked 
his divergence from common sense by deleting all the reasoning 
which presupposes agreement with it. Weare now told that the 
Realism which can be established is not the “Crude Realism” of 
common sense but a more refined theory to which the name of 
“Transfigured Realism” is given. The object is known to us 
through subjective affections or relations, and no relation to con- 
sciousness can “resemble, or be in any way akin to,” its source 
beyond consciousness. Nevertheless, there exist “beyond con- 
sciousness conditions of objective manifestation which are sym- 
bolized by relations as we conceive them.” Our knowledge of 
the object as it really exists is thus limited to a direct apprehen- 
sion of its bare existence.* 

Here we see the dialectic by which the common sense assump- 
tion of the independence of the object converts itself into a de- 
nial of all definite knowledge, going on before our eyes. When 
Mr. 8. speake of the distinction of subject and object as the “con- 


_ sciousness of a difference transcending all other differences” he 


does not see that he is really affirmating the non-independence of 
the object; but he does see that as all definite knowledge is con- 
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stituted by relations to consciousness, the unqualified object is not 
known at all. Hence he tries to combine Idealism and Realism 
by maintaining at once that the object is independent of con- 
sciousness and that it is in relation to consciousness; the result 
being the compromise called “Transfigured Realism,” which car- 
ries over the concreteness of the object into thought, and yet , 
maintains the independence of the purely abstract substratum 
that alone remains. Two absolutely incongruous theories of 
knowledge are thus combined, or rather set side by side : the one 
that knowledge is mediate or made up of relations to conscious- 
ness, and the other that it is absolutely immediate or free from 
relation. Here then we have the doctrine of relativity as applied 
to the nature of the object. Its validity evidently depends upon 
the possibility of an independent object being known in a purely 
immediate consciousness. Now the object as assumed to be in- 
dependent is altogether beyond the sphere of consciousness, and 
therefore cannot be known to exist. To say that it is independ- , 
ent of consciousness and to say that it is unrelated to conscious- 
ness, is for knowledge exactly the same thing. And, on the other 
hand, to speak of a consciousness that is absolutely immediate, 
is equivalent to a denial that consciousness has any object before 
it; for an object, as Mr. Spencer admits, is only given in distine- 
tion to a subject. Thus if the object is beyond consciousness it — 
cannot even be known to exist, and a consciousness that excludes 

all relation is an unthinkable abstraction. In the attempt to 

preserve its independence, the object has been reduced to the 
maximum of indefiniteness and the subject to the minimum of 
relation, and after all the definiteness implied in the bare relation. 
of an unqualified thing to a pure subject has to be assumed un- 

der the disguise of immediate knowledge, or subject and object. 
alike disappear. The first contradiction ‘involved in the Spence- 

rian doctrine of relativity is thus the contradiction between the 

affirmation of the existence of the object and the denial of its 

relation to consciousness. There is a like inconsistency, as we 

shall see, in the account of the subject. 

The process by which the subject is doubled so as to be dis- 
tinguished as real and as phenomenal, is strictly correlative to 
that by which the real object is pushed out beyond conscious- ' 
ness. Beginning with the assumption of common sense that the 
completely qualified object exists in complete independence of 
XI-3 
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consciousness, it is at once seen that the subject is merely an 
empty capacity without any content or determinateness. Thus 
when the concreteness is supposed to belong to the object, the 
subject is necessarily perfectly abstract. Accordingly all that 
can be said of it is that it exists, and hence it can only be known 
in a purely immediate act of knowledge. But it is soon per- 
eeived that the object, at first supposed to be completely deter- 
mined apart altogether from relations of thought, is really known 
only through such relations, and hence the concreteness of the 
object is drawn into consciousness and falls away from the ob- 


ject, leaving it perfectly abstract. What before was regarded as 


qualities of the external object is now conceived as relations of 
consciousness. It is the subject that is now concrete and the 
object that is abstract, as before the object was concrete and the 
subject abstract. But the determinate subject is not the real 
subject, for its relations while they are its own are yet borrowed 
from the object: in itself it is, like the real object, a pure sub- 
stance of which we can only predicate existence. The only real 
knowledge is that which is absolutely immediate, and knowledge 
that involves relations is relative or phenomenal. Hence we only 
know that the mind is: what it is we do not and cannot know. 
No matter what supposition we set out with, we are forced to 
eonclude that the “substance of mind” is unknowable. If we 
say with Hume that feelings are “the only things known to exist, 
and that mind is merely a name for the sum of them—the ex- 
pression ‘substance of mind’ can have no meaning except as ap- 
plied to each and any feeling individually. Whence it follows 


that there are as many different substances of mind as there are 


different feelings; and this amounts to the conclusion that there 
is no substance of mind in the sense implied.” If again we 
“yield to the necessity of regarding feelings as forms or modes 
of a continually existing something—there can be no state of 
mind in which the unmodified substance of mind is present.’’* 

It would be merely a waste of time, after the remarks already 
made, to say more than that we have here a repetition of the 
contradiction pointed out in regard to the object: that the mind 
as absolutely “unmodified” is out of all relation to consciousness, 
and therefore cannot even be known to exist, since nothing can 
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be in consciousness that is not in relation to it. Merely noting 
this, let us select some of the more striking of the contradictions 
that now crowd thick and fast upon us. We have seen how Mr. 
Spencer bandies the determinateness of things backwards and 
forwards, now throwing it over to the object and again bringing 
it back into the subject, as occasion demands. But he now at- 
tempts the more difficult feat of making it appear that the very 
same determination belongs at once to the object and to the sub- 
ject, and yet is the exclusive property of each. The trick by 
which this clever illusion is accomplished is not the invention of 
an idle moment, but has been evolved under the pressure of ne- 
cessity. To say that the objective world as known is resolvable 
into a series of feelings, as the assumed independence of the 
unqualified object logically necessitates, is an admission that an 
Empiricist, concerned above all things for the safety of physical 
science, cannot bring himself to make. And hence Mr. Spencer, 
notwithstanding his theory of “Transfigured Realism,” comes 
back to “Crude Realism” when he begins to speak of subject and 
object as they are known. The objective world is now maintain- 
ed to be concrete and yet independent, and as its concreteness 
and independence would be destroyed if brought into relation 
with consciousness, we must suppose that it is known in an im- 
mediate act of knowledge. From this point of view therefore the 
mind is perfectly indeterminate. But, on the other hand, con- 
sciousness must be itself concrete, if it is to be known at all, and 
it can only get its concreteness from the object it knows, and 
hence the determination that before was external now becomes 
internal. What therefore from one point of view belongs to the 
object, from another point of view belongs to the subject. Nev- 
ertheless the qualified object is quite distinct from the determin- 
ate subject. How are we to explain this riddle? By holding, is 
the answer, that while mind as known is absolutely distinct from 
matter as known, each is symbolical of the other. Let us hear 
Mr. Spencer himself: “See, then, our predicament. We can 
think of matter only in terms of mind. We can think of mind 
only in terms of matter. When we have pushed our explora- 
tions of the first to the uttermost limit, we are referred to the 
second for a final answer; and, when we have got the final an- 
swer of the second, we are referred back to the first for an inter- 
pretation of it. We find the value of x in terms of y; then we 
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find the value of y in terms of x; and so on we may continue for- 
ever, without coming nearer to a solution.”* 

There is here such a web of contradictions that it is difficult, in 
attempting to unravel it, to know where to begin. In the first 
place, two different and opposite accounts of knowledge are im- 
plied. When the determination of the object is to be preserved, 
it is assumed that there is an immediate knowledge of the object 
and a mediate knowledge of the subject; and conversely, when 
the subject is to be conceived as concrete, it is supposed to 
be immediately known, while the object is known mediately. 
Secondly, if we can “think of matter only in terms of mind,” it 
is evident that matter, so far as it is qualified, must be unknown, 
and can at the most only be known to exist. But on the other 
hand it is expressly held that matter as qualified is actually in 
knowledge. Again, if we can “think of mind only in terms of 
matter,” the determinations of mind become unknown, although 
they have before been explicitly declared to be known and to 
stand in contrast to the “unmodified substance of mind.” Lastly, 
the states of mind and the qualities of matter as known must 
both be contained in the same consciousness; while on the other 
hand each is the symbol of the other, and therefore each is alter- 
nately in consciousness and out of consciousness, known and un- 
known. And not only so, but as a symbol has no meaning ex- 


_ ceptin relation to that which it symbolizes, both must be in con- 


sciousness at the same time, and therefore be determinations of 
thought, while on the contrary matter as symbolical is assumed 
to be independent of mind, and therefore out of consciousness. 
We cannot therefore regard the device by which that which is 
constituted only by relations to thought is shown to be at once 
in and out of relation to thought, as at all a success. 

Nor can we regard the next phase of Mr. Spencer’s dualism as - 
anything but a still deeper plunge into the mire of self-contra- 
diction. Not only is there an absolute opposition of mind and 
matter as pure substances; not only is the determinate subject 
as known set in uncompromising contrast to the qualified object 
as known: but sensations or “internal phenomena” are absolute- 
ly exclusive of nerve-vibrations or ‘‘external phenomena.” There 
is acorrespondence between subjective activities and objective 
activities but no community. An impassable gulf is thus sup- 
posed to lie between sensations in consciousness and nerve-vibra- 
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tions, and each is regarded as symbolical of the other. The mat- 
ter is made even more complicated by the fact that Mr. Spencer 
speaks in some places as if sensations were not in consciousness 
at all, while his theory requires him to assume that they are in 
consciousness. But here again, if nerve-vibrations are only - 
known through sensations, and sensations through nerve-vibra- 
tions, each becomes in turn reduced to a pure identity, of which 
we can only predicate bare existence. Accordingly, Mr. Spencer 
attempts to show that the internal phenomena and the external 
phenomena are alike reducible to a simple or indistinguishable 
unit. Sensations and nerve-vibrations, which at first sight ap- 
pear to be “simple, homogeneous and unanalyzable,” are really 
composite, and are resolvable into nervous shocks or taps, by the 
integration of which sensations properly so called are produced. 
“All existence distinguished as subjective is resolvable into units 
of consciousness, similar in nature to those which we know as 
nervous shocks.” Still “a unit of feeling has nothing in common 
with a uvit of motion”; we may speak in terms of either, but 
after all we never get beyond our symbols.* In other words, 
nerve-vibrations, as external to consciousness, are supposed to 
be apprehended immediately, and hence we are compelled to sup- — 
pose that as related to consciousness they are not known as they 
really exist. Abstract from all the differences by which they are 
revealed to us, and a pure indistinguishable unit is obtained, 
which we must regard as alone real. In like manner sensation, 
when purified of all relation, is equivalent to pure being. Mean- 
time, the nerve-vibrations and the sensations corresponding to 
them, as distinguished from each other, must be brought into re- 
lation in consciousness; and thus we have the contradiction of. 
two existences, which are assumed to be independent of con- 
sciousness and of each other, existing in relation to conscious- 
ness and to each other. 

One other step towards the complete destruction of real or 
objective existence has to be made before a halt is called to pre- 
vent absolute scepticism. Not only is nature isolated from 
thought, but individual consciousness is separated from universal 
consciousness. ‘Each individual is absolutely incapable of 
knowing any feelings but his own: that there exist other sensa- 
tions and emotions is a conclusion implying, in the first place, 
the reasonings through which he identifies certain objects as bod- 
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ies of like nature with his own body ; and implying, in the second 
place, the further reasonings which convince him that along with 
the external actions of these bodies, there go internal states of 
consciousness like those accompanying such external actions of 
his own body.’’* 

It is here supposed that the individual can only directly know 
his own feelings. But if so, it is manifestly impossible for him 
ever to get beyond the charmed circle within which he has been 
imprisoned. As the knowledge of what is called external is re- 
ducible, on this theory, to a series of feelings as they are for the 
individual subject of them, everything external to feeling must 
be explained as a fiction that has got into the individual’s con- 
sciousness in some inexplicable way. Mr. Spencer gets over this 
difficulty to his own satisfaction by attributing to feeling a knowl- 
edge of the body of the person experiencing it. But a man’s 
body can, on the hypothesis, be nothing more than a series of 
feelings in consciousness, which reveal nothing but themselves. 
Much more untenable therefore is the reasoning by which the 
individual is supposed to infer the feelings of another from the 
similarity of the bodies of others to his own. Mr. Spencer, if 
ae so chooses, may see the sceptical consequences that follow 
from the denial of the universality of consciousness fully set 
forth by Hume, by whom it is proved with a completeness that 
admits of no evasion, that the attempt to base knowledge upon 
the feeling of the sensitive individual results in the negation of 
the subject as well as of the object, and.in the reduction of knowl- 
edge to a number of unconnected feelings, which there is no 
mind to know and which could not be known even if there were. 


. The doctrine of relativity at last proves its claim to the title of 
absolute scepticism. 


We have endeavored to trace the theory which denies the pos- 
sibility of absolute knowledge back to its preconceptions, to mark 
the various contradictions into which it is pushed in its attempt 
to preserve knowledge, and to show that its ultimate issue is the 
denial of all knowledge. Any further examination of it may 
perhaps be deemed superfluous; but even at the risk of being 
tedious, it seems advisable to say something upon the special 
. Teasoning relied upon by Mr. Spencer to establish the central 
doctrine of his whole system. 

There are two distinct senses among others in which we may 
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speak of the Relative, both of which are employed by Mr. Spen- 
cer without being carefully distinguished; and itis by this con-. 
fusion of thought and expression that the inconclusiveness of 
his reasoning is partially concealed. In the first place, by the 
Relative may be understood that which as an object of thought 
involves a relation or series of relations to thought. The condi- 
tion of any consciousness whatever being the opposition of sub- 
ject and object, and the condition of definite thinking being the 
apprehension, identification and classification of differences in 
the object, knowledge is always a knowledge of relations. The 
Relative as thus understood does not of itself necessitate the 
assumption of an absolute or non-relative beyond consciousness : 
all that is required to constitute the relation is an object having 
more or fewer differences, and a subject which is more or less de- 
terminate; and when these two correlatives are taken together 
the law that contradictories imply each other is satisfied. Sec- 
ondly, the Relative may mean that which is known, as distin- 
guished from the Absolute which exists beyond knowledge. The 
Relative in this sense of the term evidently presupposes the in- 
dependent existence of the Absolute ; for if there isno Absolute 
beyond the bounds of knowledge, there will be no Relative 
within the bounds of knowledge. The Relative is in fact simply 
the Non-absolute, as the Absolute is definable as the Non-rela- 
tive. Take away the Absolute, and the Relative as Relative dis- 
appears ; take away the Relative and the Absolute as its correl- 
ative likewise disappears. 

Examining Mr. Spencer’s arguments in the light of the distinc- 
tion here pointed out, it will be found that each and all of them 
receive their apparent force from a confusion between the Rela- 
tive as implied in the very nature of consciousness, and the ficti- 
tious Relative that results from the assumption of the independ- 
ent existence of a Non-relative beyond consciousness. But so 
far from the one Relative implying the other, it is evident that 
just in proportion as the one is established the reality of the 
other becomes precarious. The more stringently it is proved 
that knowledge is in all cases a knowledge of relations—in other 
words, that only that which is an object of thought can be 
known at all—the more apparent it becomes that a Relative 
which has no meaning apart from a Non-relative that by defini- 
tion can never be known, is disproved and rendered incredible. 
It is apparently from a confused apprehension that he is guilty 
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of this ignoratio elenchi, that Mr. Spencer after laboriously re- 
moving the ground from under his own feet by enforcing in a 
variety of ways the proposition that the Non-relative cannot be 
known, attempts to regain some sort of footing by distinguishing 

_ between a knowledge of the Absolute and a “consciousness” of 
it—as if there were a kind of knowledge that excluded con- 
sciousness. 

“Human intelligence is incapable of absolute knowledge. The 
relativity of our knowledge is demonstrable analytically. The 
induction drawn from general and special experiences, may be 
confirmed by a deduction from the nature of our intelligence. 
Two ways of reaching such a deduction exist. Proof that our 
cognitions are not, and never can be, absolute, is obtainable by 
analyzing either the product of thought, or the process of 
thought.’’* 

This statement of the general doctrine, clear as it seems, really - 
confounds together the two meanings of the Relative, discrimina- 

‘’ ted above. When it is said that the human mind is not capable 
of “absolute knowledge,” but only of relative knowledge, it is 
implied that that which is known is known as connected with an 
Absolute Reality beyond knowledge, and related to it as reality 
to appearance. But this evidently is only true if there ewist 
such a reality: for if there is no reality outside of consciousness, 
knowledge will not be of appearances, but of reality. If Mr. 
Spencer had said, as he ought to have done to be strictly accu- 
rate, not that there can be no “absolute knowledge,” but that 
there can be no knowledge of the Absolute (a very different thing) 
it would have been at once apparent that to prove the “relativity 
of knowledge,” in the sense that knowledge always implies rela- 
tions of an object to a subject, does not carry with it the impli- 
cation of the existence of an Absolute beyond consciousness, but 
on the contrary is the negation of that existence. If there is no 
knowledge of the Absolute, we have no right to predicate the 
existence of the Absolute; and if all knowledge involves rela- 
tions, the Absolute, as devoid of all relations—as, in other words, 
not an object of thought—cannot be known to exist. A confu- 

-sion between a knowledge of relations and the relativity of 
knowledge being thus made at the very threshold, it is only to 
de expected that the same confusion will vitiate the reasonings 
that follow it. And this is actually the case. 


*First Principles, third (Eng.) ed., 222. 
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“Reason,” we are told, “leads to the conclusion that the sphere 
of Reason is limited. This conclusion expresses the result of 
mental analysis, which shows us that the product of thought is 
in all cases a relation, identified as such and such ; that therefore 
Being in itself, out of relation, is unthinkable, as not admitting 
of being brought within the form of thought.”* 

A little reflection will suffice to bring out into clearness the 
paralogism implicit in this reasoning. On the surface, all that 
seems to be maintained is that, as the product of thought is 
always a relation, the Absolute being out of relation is not thought 
at all. Thus far nothing is asserted but the identical proposi- 
tion: “that which is out of relation to thought is not in relation 
to thought.” But the natural inference from this conclusion 
surely is that no such Absolute exists, or, if it does, that at least 
it cannot be known to exist. If every attempt to think “Being | 
out of relation” results in failure, why not give up the attempt, 
and conclude that there is no “Being out of relation” to think? 
Any effort to make that an object of thought which is assumed 
not to be an object of thought must result in failure, from the 
very fact that thought will not surrender the very law of its ex- 
istence at our bidding. This conclusion however is not the one 
to which Mr. Spencer comes; on the contrary, he infers that 
“Being in itself, out of relation” exists because it cannot be 
known. For to say that “the sphere of Reason is limited” is to 
say, in other words, that beyond that sphere there exists “Being 
in itself, out of relation”; and the only reason given for this as- 
sumption is that “Being in itself, out of relation” is not, and can- 
not, be known; whence it follows that “Being in itself, out of re- 
lation” is proved to exist for the sole reason that it cannot be 
known. This seems such a new and unexampled style of rea- 
soning that one is tempted to suspect a flawin the objection 
rather than in the reasoning itself. And yet there appears to be 
no way of escape from the dilemma: if “Being in itself” is be- 
yond thought, it cannot be known to exist ; if itis within thought, 
and so known to exist, it is no longer “Being in itself.” 

The contradiction here evolved is manifestly but a special in- 
stance of the general contradiction arising from an interchange 
of the two antithetical meanings of the Relative already distin- 
guished. The product of thought is in all cases a relation, and 
hence knowledge may correctly enough be said to be knowledge 
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of the Relative. But with the Relative as thus understeod is 
identified the Relative in the sense of that which is the negation 
of the Absolute, and which as such implies a relation to the Ab- 
solute—the relation of dependence or phenomenal manifestation. 
For knowledge of the Relative is substituted relative knowledge, 
and thus it is secretly assumed that there is no absolute knowl- 
edge because there is no knowledge of the Absolute. But as 
knowledge is in all cases a relation, the true inference is that 
that which is out of all relation is unknowable for the very sufii- 
cient reason that to define it as that which is out of relation is 
tacitly to assert its unknowability. Knowledge is only relative 
or phenomenal, in the sense required for Mr. Spencer’s argument, 
upon the supposition that the Absolute exists beyond knowledge; 
and to assert that the Absolute is beyond knowledge is to take 
away the only ground upon which knowledge can be shown to be 
phenomenal, and therefore to establish its absoluteness. If there 
is no Absolute beyond the sphere of consciousness, knowledge is 
not phenomenal but real; if there is an Absolute beyond the 
sphere of consciousness, knowledge can never be known not to 
be real; so that in either case the phenomenal character of 
knowledge can never be proved, and what cannot be proved no 
one has a right to assume. 

The negation of the Absolute, defined as Mr. Spencer defines 
it, is the only legitimate conclusion to be drawn from the fact 
that thinking is in all cases relating. An attempt is however 
made to avoid this conclusion by distinguishing between the 
“definite consciousness of which Logic formulates the laws,” and 
an “indefinite consciousness which cannot be formulated.” The 
Absolate, although it cannot be apprehended by definite think- 
ing, is yet given in a consciousness which though nndefined is 
not negative but positive. “Observe, that every one of the ar- 
guments by which the relativity of our knowledge is demonstra- 
ted, distinctly postulates the positive existence of something be- 
yond the relative. To say that we cannot know the Absolute, is, 
by implication, to affirm that there is an Absolute. In the very 
denial of our power to learn what the Absolute is, there lies hid- 
den the assumption that it is; and the making of this assumption 
proves that the Absolute has been present to the mind, not as a 
nothing, but as asomething. Clearly, then, the very demonstra- 
tion that a definite consciousness of the Absolute is impossible to 
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us, unavoidably presupposes an indefinite consciousness of it.”* 

Is it possible, one cannot help exclaiming, that any one should 
be deceived by reasoning so flimsy? We have here evidently 
our old enemy under a new disguise. The proof of the “rela- 
tivity of knowledge,’’ it is said, implies that the Absolute exists. . 
That depends, is the manifest retort, upon what is meant by the 
phrase “the relativity of our knowledge.” If it means, as alone 
has been proved, that thinking involves relations, the existence « 
of an Absolute beyond the limits of thought, sofar from being 
established cannot possibly be established, unless thought can 
belie its very nature, and have an object at once in relation to it and 
out of relation to it. If, on the other hand, by the expression 
‘‘relativity of our knowledge,” we are to understand that knowl- 
edge is not of the real but of the phenomenal, the Absolute is no 
doubt “postulated,” but it is postulated in defiance of “every one 
of the arguments by which the relativity of our knowledge is 
demonstrated.” If the “Absolute has been present to the mind, 
not as a nothing, but as a something’’—as a real existence, that 
is, and not as an abstraction—it follows either that thought has 
violated its own laws, according to which it can only think under 
relations, or that the Absolute is not devoid of all relations. In 
the former case, the decisions of thought are necessarily worth- 
less; in the latter, the Absolute must be sought within and not 
without consciousness ; and thus the Spencerian doctrine of the 
relativity of knowledge breaks down, either because it is founded 
upon falsehood or because of its inadequacy. Thus far there 
seems to be no ground for the assertion of a consciousness of the 
Absolute, but very strong grounds for its denial. And here 
we come to consider the nature of that “indefinite” conscious- 
ness which is somehow to preserve the existence of an Absolute 
lying beyond the confines of thought. 

“Thinking being relationing, no thought can ever express more 
than relations. What now must happen if thought, having this 
law, occupies itself with the final mystery? Always implying 
terms in relation, thought implies that both terms shall be more 
or less defined ; and as fast as one of them becomes indefinite, 
the relation also becomes indefinite, and thought becomes indis- 
tinct. What must happen if one term.of the relation is not only 
quantitatively but also qualitatively unrepresentable? Clearly 
in this case the relation does not cease to be thinkable except as 
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a relation of a certain class, but it lapses completely. That is 
to say, the law of thought that contradictories can be known only 
in relation to each other, no longer holds when thought attempts 
to transcend the Relative; and yet, when it attempts to tran- 
scend the Relative, it must make the attempt in conformity with 
its law—must in some dim mode of consciousness posit a Non- 
relative, and, in some similarly dim mode of consciousness, a re- 
lation between it and the Relative.”* 

The first part of this argument is: Given two concrete objects 
of thought with definite relations of quantity and quality to each 
other: take away the quantity of one, and the quantitative rela- 
tions of the two disappear; take away the qualities left, and 
there is no relation whatever between them. The conclusion 
here reached is undoubtedly correct: between two objects from 
which all inter-relations have been removed, there is no relation 
whatever, forif there were, all the inter-relations would not have 
been removed: correlative terms are no longer correlative, when 
the relation between them is eliminated. True: but when the 
relation between them is destroyed, although they are no longer 
thought of as correlatives, each may still be an object of thought. 
The term which has been purified of all relations to its correla- 
tive term, is no longer thought of as a correlative of that term, 
but it may still be in consciousness as an object—indefinite of 
course, but still an object. This is clearly implied in the appli- 
cation made of the argument. What Mr. Spencer has to show 
is that the Absolute, while devoid of all relations, is yet known 
in a “dim mode of consciousness”; and however dim the con- 
sciousness may be, there must be an object of it, or there will be 
no consciousness. “There is,” says Mr. Spencer, “something 
which alike forms the raw material of definite thought and re- 
mains after the definiteness which thinking gave to it has been 
destroyed.”+ Thatis to say, the elimination of all relations of 
one object to another still leaves each object as an object of con- 
sciousness ; the thing that has been deprived of all its definite- 
ness, and so taken out of relation to the thing with which it was 
at first correlated, does not vanish altogether, but remains as an 
indefinite “something,” we know not what. Now when it is re- 
membered that the Absolute, the existence of which Mr. Spen- 
cer is trying to prove, is Being in itself, out of all relation, and 
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therefore out of relation to consciousness, the essential weakness 
of the argument is at once apparent. What has been shown is 
that a thing from which all the properties are removed is not 
thought of as in relation to any other thing; but from the very 
nature of the argument it is implied that this indefinite “some- 
thing” is an object of consciousness. But as an object of con- 
sciousness, it is in relation to the subject conscious of it. Its 
relations to the object with which it was at first correlated have 
been taken away, but not its relation to the self by which it is 
known. If then the Absolute is in relation to a conscious self, 
it cannot be identified with “Being in itself, out of relation,” and 
therefore is no longer an Absolute but a Relative. The same 
conclusion of course follows if, without taking advantage of the 
admission that the elimination of all definiteness may still leave, 
as an object of consciousness, an indefinite something that is not 
anything in particular, we suppose that upon the removal of all 
relations to another object, there remains no object of conscious- 
ness whatever, but a pure blank, the negation of all conscious- 
ness. For upon this supposition, the Absolute is not brought 
within consciousness at all, but is to consciousness pure nothing, 
and therefore cannot be shown to exist. Thus again we come 
round to the dilemma: if the Absolute is an object of conscious- 
ness, it does not exist; if it does exist, it is not an object of con- 
sciousness. 

It may perhaps be thought that the second part of the argu- 
ment cited above affords a way of escape from this dilemma. The 
reasoning seems to be that it is not necessary to suppose that the 
Absolute itself is actually an object of consciousness; all that 
is required is a “dim mode of consciousness,” which represents or 
is symbolical of the Absolute, and which thus gives assurance of 
the existence of the Absolute, while keeping it outside of con- 
sciousness. That this is the correct interpretation of the reason- 
ing is confirmed by the remark immediately following the passage 
quoted: “Just as when we try to pass beyond phenomenal mani- 
festations to the Ultimate Reality manifested, we have to symbol- 
ize it out of such materials as the phenomenal manifestations 


‘ give us; so we have simultaneously to symbolize the connection 


between this Ultimate Reality and its manifestations, as somehow 
allied to the connections among the phenomenal manifestations 
themselves.”* Assuming, then, that the “dim mode of con- 
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sciousness” has as its object an indefinite “something,” which is 
not the “Ultimate Reality,” but is merely representative of it; it 
is evident that this supposition creates more difficulties than it 
resolves. If the “something” in consciousness is representative of 
the unknown Reality, we must suppose that there is some kind of 
pre-established harmony between the something in consciousness 
and the something beyond consciousness. But there must be a 
consciousness of the representative or symbolical character of 
the something in consciousness, or there can be no consciousness 
of the something beyond consciousness. This however is but 
another way of saying that there is a relation between that which 
is and that which is not known, and hence the unknown some- 
thing is not out of relation to consciousness, but is brought into 
relation with it, and is no longer an Absolute but a Relative. 
Otherwise stated, a mode of consciousness cannot be known to be 
representative of something else unless a comparison is made 
between that which is represented and that which is representa- 
tive; but comparison implies relation; and therefore both terms 
of the relation must be in consciousness. The Absolute then to 
be given in a mode of consciousness representative of it, must 
itself be in consciousnesss; in which case it ceases to be Abso- 
lute. Or again, taking the other side of the dilemma, a mode of 
consciousness is representative of a Reality beyond conscious- 
ness, only if such a reality exists. But the existence of it is the 
very point in dispute, and must not be assumed. It is a manifest 
seesaw to argue that the unknown Reality exists because a cer- 
tain mode of consciousness is known to be representative of it, 
when this mode can only be known to be representative if the un- 
known Reality exists. 

Thus the Absolute, in the sense of that which is out of rela- 
tion to thought, is banished to the limbo prepared for all bodiless 
figments of the abstracting understanding; and in the same 
shadowy realm the phenomenal Relative, the shadow of a shade, 
must likewise disappear. There being no “Being in itself, out of 
relation to thought,” reality must be sought in Being for itself in 
relation to thought, and the relativity of knowledge comes to 
have no other meaning than the knowledge of relations. The 
Absolute as bound up with thought is coincident with our knowl- 
edge of it; it is hidden in no inaccessible sphere. It does not 
follow that at any given stage in human knowledge, the Absolute. 
has exhaustively revealed itself: but it does follow that in the 
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highest stage of knowledge arrived at, it is most worthily appre- 
hended. Mr. Spencer, however, blindly seeks it at the lowest stage 
of knowledge, and is unwilling to allow an open undisguised ap- 
prehension of it even in this form, under the misconception that 
if it is in relation to thought it is not the Absolute at all. The 
“dim consciousness” in which he seeks it is either the mere nega- 
tion of all consciousness, or it is the very simplest form under 
which consciousness can exist. The Absolute as known is thus 
the blank form of real existence from which all definite attributes 
have been eliminated by a process of abstraction; it is the mere 
consciousness of an object that is no object in particular—a vague 
“something” that can only be defined as that which is not-nothing. 
Take any complex of relations by which real knowledge is coa- 
stituted ; remove one by one each of the relations making up this 
complex, until there remains only the abstraction of relation to 
consciousness, and you have the Spencerian Absolute. And this 
undoubtedly is the Absolute; but it is the Absolute in its sim- 
plest and poorest form. Moreover even in this its initial stage, it 
is not a Non-relative but a Relative. The nature of the Abso- 


lute is thus revealed: it is the synthesis of the correlatives sub- 


ject and object; not the negation of the subject or the negation 
of the object, but the unity comprehending both. The Absolute 
in its simplest form may however, from a different point of view, 
be called the Relative. It is the real, the true; but it is only the 
real or true in one form, and a very poor form, and therefore as 
opposed to other and richer modes of its existence, it may be 
called the Relative. By the Relative is here to be understood 
the partial manifestation of the Absolute. And in this sense 
the Absolute is also the phenomenal; it is an incipient and tran- 
sitory phase of the noumenal Absolute, the Absolute in its ideal 
completeness. But the relative or phenomenal Absolute is not 
incomprehensible, because it is not out of relation to thought; 
and hence the self-created difficulties that Mr. Spencer dwells 
upon with so much laborious complacency, are no longer difti- 
culties that need puzzle any one. The relative or phenomenal is 
also the abstract: the Absolute in its elements or elementary 
forms. And of all abstractions that upon which Mr. Spencer 
has fixed is the most abstract; itis the beginning of knowledge, 
and therefore the Absolute in its simplest phase. This is at 
once apparent from the way in which it is obtained. The com- 
plex relations constituting real knowledge have to be one by one 
eliminated before it is reached; and as this is simply a way by 
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which the path of knowledge may be retraced step by step, the 
supposed goal of knowledge brings us back to its real starting point. 
When the abstraction “something” has been reached, no further 
step can be taken without abstraction from consciousness itself, 
and a descent into complete ignorance. Thus Mr. Spencer’s Ab- 
solute, which is the feeblest -ffort of thought, is set up as its 
greatest triumph, and baptized by the name of the Great Reality. 
To comprehend the Absolute as thus conceived can only be diffi- 
cult because it isso very easy ; there is so ittle to know about 
it, that bringing richer categories from a higher phase of knowl- 
edge and attempting to force them upon this its lowest phase, we 
are prone to suppose that the inevitable contradictions that arise 
are evidence of our own mental imbecility, when in reality they 
are but an indirect proof of the inability of thought to compre- 
hend the incomprehensible. 

The result then of our enquiry is that by the doctrine of rela- 
tivity, knowledge is so placed in conflict with itself that a strug- 
gle between the good and the evil principle inevitably ensues. If 
with Mr. Spencer we throw in our lot with immediate knowl- 
edge, we must be content to see all real knowledge overthrown, 
and scepticism in undisputed possession of the field. One after 
another, nature and mind, object and subject, body and soul, and 
lastly consciousness itself, go down in a vain contest with unsub- 
stantial phantoms invulnerable to the most skillful strokes. But 
a new and better way has been opened up. Taking our stand 
upon the mediateness of consciousness itself, the various realms 
of existence may be reconstructed by an ever widening system 
of relations that do not destroy but substantiate reality. If Mr. 
Spencer would but discard the fiction of a knowledge that ex- 
cludes relations of thought; and if, starting from the true nature 
of consciousness as a unity of differences, he would follow to its 
consequences that side of his philosophy which recognizes that 
knowledge is necessarily mediate: the self-contradictions which 
have been pointed out would disappear under the potent spell 
of a knowledge that is absolute in nature without being complete 
in extent, and real without being exhaustive. This would no 
doubt necessitate a complete remodelling of his system, but it 
would leave all that is valuable in it unimpaired. Others at 
least, who are not so deeply committed to a false theory of 
knowledge, may perhaps be warned to avoid or reject a method 
which converts the universe into a kingdom of shadows, and 
makes knowledge an unmeaning name. 
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THE SOUL’S JOURNEY—(IN THREE Parts). 
Translated from the German by S. J. D. 
Part First.— Triumph of Death. 


CYCLET THE FIRST. 


Dear Friend, you lately wished 
This little book to borrow, 

Containing a few wild notes 
Wherein I have sung my sorrow. 


In what is called good taste 

I confess the book is not written, 
I have simply shouted aloud 

As my soui to pieces was bitten. 


It demands, too, stronger nerves 
Than belong to our generation; 
It is also quite devoid 
Of pious ejaculation. 


‘We need some more of the strength 
The mighty Poet would foster, 

When he plucks out on the stage 
The eyes of old foolish Gloster. 


Nor was Italia’s bard 
So very mild in his drawing, 
When he painted in Hell below 
Ugolin scalp and skull gnawing. 


No lies are told in the book, 
Nor is the conviction hidden; 
Ere this I have lost a friend 


By speaking out what is forbidden. 


I have given you warning now 
As far as I am able, 

So lay the book aside 
Unless your nerves are stable. 


This half of me, oh lay 
Within the ground, 

A half can not be healed 
Of its one wound. 


Nor tell me that old Time 
Can cure my s*rrow; 

I will not have it cured, 
More would I borrow. 


Ye murky shades of Night, 
My soul enshroud, 

Nor let one beam of light 
Cut through the cloud. 


xI—4 


I wish to keep my heart 
All torn in two, 

And daily have it drip 
With bloody dew. 


The other half of me 
Lies in the ground, 

This half can not be healed 
Drip, drip, oh wound. 


There ye lie, my heart’s own roses 
Soon to melt away to earth, 

In your leaves my hope reposes, ' 
It must wither from its birth. 


One is but the tender blossom, 
Rose-bud with a peep of red, 

Fallen from its mother’s bosom, 
Scarce begun yet it is dead. 


But for thee, my fall-blown flower, 
Tears are scarlet as thy leaf, 

And I feel a demon’s power 
Smiting in my heart for grief. 


There ye wilt, oh lovely roses, 

Soon your forms will find the tomb, 
In you still my soul reposes 

Though no more [ see you bloom. 


4 


I knew not what I had, 
When thou wast at my side, 
Ah, often ’tis my prayer 
With thee would I had died. 


I knew not what it was 

Which from thy presence spread, 
But now that it is gone 

I wish that I were dead. 


Ambition’s dream was mine 
When thou didst smile on me, 
Now all my life is turned 
Into a dream of thee. 


Whatever praise I win, 
Whatever hope of fame, 
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Brings but the bitter tear; All letters spell the same, 
Without thee what’s a name? Thy sweet name; 
I see thee in thy bloom 
Could I but call thee back Once more loom, 
My gratitude to tell, Then o’er all falls the gloom 
For that brief moment’s time Of the temb. 
Eternity I’d sell. 


Life is a living death, 
And every breath a sigh, 7. 
Oh, that the end might come 
And I lie down and die. To thee my daily meed of love I pay, 
A tear, 
Which lifts thee up from thy low bed of clay, 
So diear. 
5. 
A. tear that ever shall a picture hold, 
I feel the tepid tears Of thee, 
Roll down my cheeks, Ta’en in some sad or happy time of old, 
Methinks a stream of blood With me. 
Which heavenward reeks. 


A tear throbbed out the centre of my breast 
There blots this word I write By throes, 


A scarlet drop, And quivering with a wavy wild unrest 
The heart so full must flow Of woes. 
And never stop. 


A tear whose crystal holds thy life serene 
Mine eye is but a wound Insphered, 
That taps the heart, And rules mine eye as some majestic queen 
And drops come gushing out So weird. 
From every part. 


A tear which bubbling up from memory’s well 
Yon scarlet landscape seemed Down deep, 


Once bright to me, Doth drag the past from out his murky cell 
But now through mine own blood . Of sleep. 
I have to see. 


There falls upon the world 
A radiance red, 8. 
The sun above doth look 
Asif he bled. Though the moon be faintly smiling 
At the lovers’ low beguiling 
eemetiene In her soft and silken streams, 
But her glimmer 
6. Growing dimmer 
Lights me weeping in my dreams. 
Thy face is on the air 
Everywhere, Though the sun be gently glowing 
Far in the sinking cloud, And mild beams on all bestowing 
In the crowd, As he slowly sinks away, 
‘*Thou art that form’’ think I, But his glimmer 
**Sweeping by.’’ Growing dimmer 
To me darts back thy look Leaves within my soul no ray. 
From my book; 
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Though mine eyes show nought of sadness, 


Or mayhap betoken gladness, 
Inwardly I feel the tear; 
Soon their glimmer 
Growing dimmer 
Into night will disappear. 


Scarce I hear the eall of duty, 
Scarce I note the thing of beauty 


Weeping some other part 
Forever gone. 


I step within the house, 
The soul is fled, 

A hollowness it is, 
My home is dead. 


Where’er I go or look 


That once made my bosom thrill; There is a void; 


a glimmer 
Growing dimmer 
That the heart no more can fill. 


Once I dwelt within a presence 
O’er me raying beams of pleasance, 


When began to wane its light 
Till its glimmer 
Growing dimmer 

Fled, and left me in the night. 


The world is not the world 
Which once I knew, 

The rainbows all are gone 
That gave it hue. 


At night the crape hangs o’er 
A mighty bier, 

And every star above 
Lets fall a tear. 


The sunlight too is changed, 
It is so wan, 


The world is not the world, 
Is quite destroyed. 


10. 


My rhymes are drops of blood 
That gurgle low, 

Their wound I dare not stanch, 
It has to flow. 


I would not sing a word 
If I were whole, 

But song alone relieves 
The writhing soul. 


Think not it is my sport 
To make this verse, 

I feel I must avoid 
What is far worse. 


Ah Poesy, thou art 
The surgeon’s knife, 
Which cuts me to the heart 
To save my life. 


CYCLET THE SECOND. 


1. 


What storms the raging heart 
In wild refrain? 

Is it a new delight, 
Or the old pain? 


The South sends up her breeze 
To free the land, 

The brooks leap down the hills 
Out Winter’s hand. 


The buds peep out their beds 
To greet the day, 

The forest orchestra 
Begins to play. 


The children out the house 
Rush to the air, 

Wild rings the chime of glee, 
Joy everywhere. 


Heaven’s Grand Almoner, 
The bright-haired sun, 

Throws down his fairest gift 
And Spring is won. 


Oh Spring, let me not hear 
Thy merry strain, 

The more delight I feel 
The more the pain. 


|_| 


The rose-bud has opened its lips 


The lark is trilling with glee 
Her bridal refrain in the shade, 
I know the song that she sings, 
" Its music I learned of the maid. 


The lily is drooping in white, 
Its leaves are beginning to fade, 
Ok well I hear what it tells— 
The story of the maid. 


3 


Vernal winds, so blandly blowing, 
1 Frozen waters free ye set, 

1 But my tears ye start to flowing 
Like the mountain rivulet. 


Vernal Sun, thou mildly shinest, 
i Till the earth once more is dry, 
i Otherwise thou me inclinest, 
Ever wet is now mine eye. 


| Vernal Love, from thee youth borrows 
i! Sweetest strains of glee and hope, 

i! But te me thou breathest sorrows 

i} In whose memory I grope. 


Genial Spring, thy glance releases 
Ice-bound joys of all the year, 

| But to me thy flood increases 

| By the melting of the tear. 

{ 


4. 


Weeping through the wood I wander, 
Something drives me on my way, 

And my longing groweth fonder 

i} As alone in tears I stray. 


Streams roll down the face of Nature 
As she looks upon my pain, 

i And the eye of every creature 

Sends its little drop of rain. 


From a bush [ hear a ditty, 


Echoes to that strain of pity 
Softly through the forest ran. 
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Little songster, leave my sorrow, 
I would have thee only sing, 
O’er my corpse, a dirge to-morrow 


And whispers to me of a maid, And a leaflet on it fling. 
Whom Spring had brought to her bloom 
When her heart in my bosom was laid, —_—_— 


5. 


The Painter Autumn touches now the wood, 
He spreads his colors on the leafy green, 

A picture thereout grows of wondrous sheen 
Wherein he paints his melancholy mood; 
But when his work of beauty is once done, 
Each leat which hath his gentle pencil felt, 
Drops down to earth and into soil doth melt 
When just its time of glory had begun. 

The gloomy Painter studies to portray 

On Nature’s canvas bright the face of Death; 
But,all his strokes are followed by decay, 
His picture vanishes before his breath; 

And when the leaves are gone, as ina dream, 
He fellows too, the victim of his theme. 


6. 


Leaves are here twirling, 
Lighting now there, 

Ceaselessly whirling 
Down through the air. 


Widowers moaning 
Are all the trees, 

List their low groaning 
Loading the breeze. 


Forests are bitten 

By a white asp, 
Meadows are smitten, 
Look how they gasp! 


Fairest of flowers 
Softly has fled; 

How the stalk cowers, 

Bowing the head! 


Autumn is passing, 
Oh this unrest! 

Burden harassing, 
Crushing the breast. 


Tell ine the reason 
Why the heart’s tossed? 
’Tis not the season, 


‘*Breaks thy heart, thoulonely man?’’ - Something is lost. 
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7. 


When I see the haze of Autumn, 
Something stirs within my breast, 

When I see the leaflets falling 
Feeling rises robbing rest, 


Sighs steal out disdaining custom, 
Tears come trickling without hest, 
And I hear a voiceless calling, 
A deep longing unexpressed. 


Ah I feel it was the Autumn 
When thy love first thrilled my breast, 
And autumnal leaves were falling 
When I saw thee laid to rest. 


8. 


Journey. 


The grass is withered, 
Crisp are the leaves, 

The fruit is gathered, 
Stacked are the sheaves. 


The trees forsaken 
Weep low their fate, 

The frost hath taken 
Away their state. 


There stands how lonely 
The monarch oak! 

With bare head only 
Waits Winter’s stroke. 


The woods with riot 
No longer ring, 

The birds are quiet, 
Too sad to sing. 


On all sides fragments of the rainbow gleam, 
Scattered upon the hill and through the vale, 
Autumn his many colored coat of mail 

In sad presentiment to don doth seem; 

With his dread enemy he now must fight, 
From out his radiant armor peers a face 

Se overcast with deeply pensive grace 
Thatevery soul is sorrowed at the sight. 

The combat rages mid the stalwart trees, 
And sweeps along the mead until the street, 
The haze like battle smoke lowers o’er the leas, 


Each living creature 
Doth seem to mourn, 
And over Nature 
A veilis worn. 


Dusk robes she borrows, 
Oh what has fled! 

The season sorrows 
For its sere dead. 


But dying leaves proclaim their lord’s defeat, 
All reddened in their blood the ground they 


strew, 


Or taking on betimes Death’s sallow hue. 


Why stands this picture 
On Nature’s scroll? 

It is the vesture 
Of my own soul. 


CYCLET THE THIRD. 


1. 


Could I but see thee listen 
To this rough rhyme, 
The Music of the Spheres 
Would therein chime. 


Or could I thee behold 
My words to read, 

My body would become 
A burning gleed. 


Could I revive thee now 
One line to know, 

My brain I’a set on fire 
To give it glow. 


Could I recall thy smile 
By this dull strain, 

The soul entire of love 
Therein I’d drain. 


Could I bring back thee whole 
By this one song, 

Would sing no more for aye, 
Would go along. 


2. 


‘*Heart, oh heart: more heavy 
’ Than metal that ever was found, 
Methinks that if thrown in the river, 

I would sink with thee and be drowned. 


Roaming in mead or in forest 
Removes of thy weight not a pound;; 
I tread and my feet seem sinking 
To my final home in the ground. 


Earthy too is this bosom 
Whose walls enfold thee around, 
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And whenever I hear thy throbbing, 


Leaden and dead is the sound.’’ 


Answer to these reproaches 


Came back like a moan in a swound: 


A grave is thy heart so heavy 


With corpse and coffin and ground. 


To visit stars my soul 
Abroad had gone, 

How quick it sped beyond 
The gates of Dawn! 


Among the golden isles 
Of Heaven’s sea, 

It flew and lit and sipped 

Just like a bee. 


It sought a glowing flower 

Which was not there, 
Oh still I feel the throe 
Of its despair. 


Back then it darted past 
The realm of stars, 
And homeward bent its glance 
From fiery Mars. 


This little ball of Earth 
Plunged light along, 
As tossed from star to star 

By giants strong. 


But look! bends o’er it there 
A female shape, 

Whose face is hid beneath 
A veil of crape. 


I see her tears drop down, 
Deep sighs she gave, 
The little ball of Earth 
Is but a grave. 


4, 


Source of every fairest blessing, 
Angel of my soul’s repose, 

When I felt thy sweet caressing 
Nought I knew of Fortune’s blows; 

Now thy parting has bereft me 
Of the base whereon I lay, 

Anda ruin it has left me 

Falling inward to decay. 
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. I rise from my moistened pillow 


All my spirit’s noiseless working, 
What I thought and what! felt, 

All that in the mind is lurking, 
All within thy bosom dwelt. 

That most secret deep relation 
I had never known before, 

Now I feel love ’s the foundation 
Whereon rests the mind’s whole store. 


Love, I wish that thou wert stronger 
Or deprived of all thy might, 

Then would life hold out no longer 
Or be freed of thy fierce right; 

Still my sorrow hath a sweetness 
That away I will not cast, 

And I’ve come to love the fleetness 
That will suffer nought to last. 


5. 


I once had a Heaven myself, 
Its deity I was alone, 

One star I hung from its arch, 

And all the universe shone. 


My Heaven has sunk into night, 
And I am a god no more, 

From the star that looked in my face 

There comes no beam as of yore. 


*Tis fallen and buried in Earth, 

Extinctis its heavenly glow, 
The Earth is the grave of the stars, 
Ot Love and Heaven the foe. 


6. 


Last night to the song I listened 
That often I heard thee sing, 
And in thy voice there glistened 
A note that made the tear spring. 


And hasten down the stair, J 
I lay me under the willow, , 
The voice still sings in the air. 


I walk through the streets of the city, - 
The houses are silent in sleep, 

But ever I hear the ditty 
Whose note impels me to weep. 


I come to the lonely mountain, 
Now gladly I hear that strain, . 
Let the tears burst out their fountain 
Let me utter the shout of pain. 
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The Soul’s Journey. 


7. 


Yon picture-frame doth seem 
Some hoary castle wall, 

From whose high window thou 
Look’st down a weeping thrall, 


I feel that I could storm 
Thy prison-house beyond, 
And batter down its towers 
That I might break thy bond. 


‘To make thy image breathe 
Now would I seek the spell 

In realms of bliss or blight, 
In Heaven or in Hell. 


To finsh thy cheek anew 
Oh I could tap my heart, 
Could fill thy shade with blood 
Once more to make it start. 


Tin thy ghost would force 
The half «f every breath, 

‘Till both with one last gasp 
Could go along with Death. 


Graft in my stoic flesh 
The sum of earthly harm, 
So thou rush out that frame 
And rest upon this arm. 


8. 


I saw a naked heart 
About to burst, 

It swelled and throbbed and leaped 
As if accursed. 


Into that swollen heart 
I plunge a knife, 

And cut it to the core, 
To stay its strife. 


Dark are the gouts of blood 
That from it run, 

And to a measure wild 
Fall one by one. 


Each drop in sombre hue 
Leaps into rhyme, 

And verses made of blood 
Move forth in time 


‘rhe heart now rests awhile 
Freed from its pain, 

But soon it swells anew— 
Must flow again. 


CYCLET THE FOURTH. 


1. 


The Future is a wayward nurse 
That holds to man her breast, 

And bids him suck of her deep curse— 
Of far-off aims the quest. 


She drives away the Now in scorn, 
And makes one but a fool; 

Ah well, I feel the bitter thorn 
To be her scouted tool. 


She spake so wise: Provide for me 
So that when I am come, 

My time can wholly given be 
To thee and thinealone. 


I toiled the day with feverish brain, 
Pursuit + as never still, 

The body sank beneath the strain 
The Future’s maw to fill. 


But always more she did demand, 
With dark unfathomed throat— 

Yet sweet her smile, her whisper bland, 
**A little more’’ her note. 


One day I sternly said: ’Tis past;— 
I’ll sate her greed no more:— 

Come now, my love, let’s rest at last 
And well enjoy our store. 


I turned to do what I had hoped, 
Ah whither art thou fled? 

The jealous Future’s jaws had oped — 
She swallowed thee instead. 


To look before by most was held 
Man’s worthiest, highest trait, 
**Provide, Provide,’’ spake snowy eld, 
**For sick or sound estate.’’ 


Mild Prudence said: ‘‘ Art thoualone? 
Dare not with Fortune toy; 

The doge’en buries first his bone, 
Will then his store enjoy.’’ 


Let Prudence answer now, I pray, 
Of many questions one; 
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The object being gone? 


Sweet little Madeleine, 
Again thy birth-day’s here, 
Four years have quickly passed 
Since first thou didst appear. 


What joys thou hast called forth 
In mother’s heart and mine, 

The angels could not tell 

E’en with their lips divine. 


But since thy last blrth-day, 
Death has been on our track, 
Thy mother went away 
And has not since come back. 


Our life it was so sweet, 

So happy were we three, 
That we ne’er had the thought 
It could not always be. 


Soon in thy little mind 
Thy mother will bedim, 
Who loved thee so that oft 
Her eyes ran o’er the brim. 


Bat still thy laugh rings out, 
Nor dost thou seem to miss 

Her whom it gave such joy 
Thy little lips to kiss. 


Could we but have her back, 
How much would we not give; 

We’d share with her our years 
So that she too might live. 


Together we would stay 
And then together die, 

None would be left to mourn, 
Nor she, nor thou, nor I. 


We’ll see her face no more, 

Our hearts send forth a moan, 
For thou and I, my child, 

Must now go on alone. 


- But often on our way 
We shall cast back a look, 
To those bright years of love, 
Ere she our path forsook. 
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What boots its garnered toil to-day 


4. 


How is it in the grave, mother, 
That would I like to know, 

I long to sleep with thee, mother, 

Beneath the shining snow. 


Then over me in May, mother, 
To have the violets blow, 

And turn their blue eyes down, mother, 
To where we nestle low. 


The wind upon my grave, mother, 
The falling leaves would strow, 
And redbreast lighting there, mother, 
Would peep for us below. 


The earth above is lone, mother, 
I have nowhere to go, 

Oh take me to thy bed, mother, 

Beneath the shining snow. 
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The warm-swaddled babes of the Spring 
Are peering from every tree, 

But I have to think of the buds 
That erewhile blossomed for me. 


Oh bright little tip of the rose, 
At thy look my heart will break, 
Thou callest to mind a red lip 
And thee let me kiss for its sake. 


Oh why should ye blossom again 
While my buds stay in the earth, 

And never once rise from their sleep 
With the Spring to take the new birth? 


Could I bring them to bloom once more, 
My life’s weary years would I toil, 

I would water them daily with tears, 
Then give them my body as soil. 


6. 


I went into the wood 


To still my grief; 


I heard the sighing leaves: 


Oh, no relief. 


With sleep I tried to stanch 


My tears’ hot stream, 
I saw her die again 
In my wild dream. 
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I sought the quiet grove 
Where now she lies, 

The flood has all dried up 
Within mine eyes. 


Beneath this grassy plot 
In violets dressed, 

Which waits beside thy grave 
Here shall I rest. 


7. 


My heart, I think that thou art mad, 
Who can thy ways explain? 

Thy pleasures are in mourning clad, 
Thy joys leap into pain. 


I lie upon a grassy mound, 

The world seems giving cheer, 
The air is full of merry sound, 

I smile, then drops a tear. 


Yon herds are sporting on the lea, 
Their fun is never spent, 

I laugh within to see their glee, 
Then feel my soul is rent. 


Whene’er a joy grasps me with might, 
A sigh is in it found, 

Whene’er my heart swells with delight, 
Then bursts its olden wound. 


R, 

I can not feel that thou art gone, 
My life still glides with thine; 
But when I look to see thy smile, 

I know what loss is mine. 


l hear thy footsteps’ buoyant tread 
As they ascend the stair, 

But then I think of thy last hour, 
I know thou art not there. 


Oh then my tears full plainly tell 
I feel that thou art gone. 


Above thy feverish frame I hung 
And watched the waning light, 

Which in thy warm and friendly eyes 
Was turning into night; 

Those drooping eyes blazed forth once more: 

Their former love and grace, 

As thou didst clasp me round the neck, 
It was our last embrace. 


The mind had almost quit the flesh, 
Thou knewest me alone, 

Thy love still felt that I was there 
When Reason quite was gone; 

And then methinks the morning sun 
Shone out thy sickly face, 

As thou didst clasp me round the neck, 
It was our last embrace. 


Thy struggling arms pressed down my head 
Until thy lips I met, 
And they still moved to give the kiss, 
Though moist with Death’s cold sweat; 
Oh yet I see within my mind 
Thy features’ glowing trace 
As thou didst clasp me round the neck, 
It was our last embrace. 


It seemed as if the last last drop 
Of life thou didst expend, 
In order that thy life of love 
In love might wholly end; 
Eternity will ne’er that smile 
Of parting love efface, 
As thou didst clasp me round the neck, 
It was our last embrace. 


10. 


The beldames three crossed my path one day, 


Up from the page I turned my look 
About to call thy name, 


I turned aside to avoid their way, 


My feet in fetters there seemed to stay, 
Then suddenly an image darts— My jaws were locked, no word could say. 
Thy stark and pallid frame. 
‘He comes’ ,they shrieked with a mad laugh of zeal,- 
Qne had a spindle, another a wheel, 
A thread thereon she began then to reel, 
A thread whose clew in my brain I could feel. 


I can not feel that thou art gone, 
So deep our lives entwine; 
Except I think and think I must, 
Unbroken is the line. 
The third one raised the remorseless shears 
But when I think and thinkI must Which her fingers ply through the murderous years, 
Of that autumnal dawn, No wail can melt the wax of her ears, 
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Her eyes fierce flame burns up all her tears. It must be seen through tears 
The crimson te impart. 
The thread was flowing with droplets so red, : 
The beldame looked for a moment and said: The Fates cut man in twain, 
If I snould cut now this little thread, Hounds are the cruel years, 
Then he, methinks, would only be dead. Let Poet write in blood, 

Let Reader read through tears. 


But I shall snap his heart in twain, 
And take the part which has no pain, — 
And leave him a half to bleed amain, 

‘That he both alive and dead remain. 


12. 


The beldames three have left my path, Oh that my life might glide 
But still I see those eyes of wrath, Into a dream, 

And daily in a crimson bath And I forever lave 

I feel the shears the beldame hath. In memory’s stream. 


— Tear off this clogging flesh 


To me not kin, 
nl. It is the wall of Hell 
Which shuts me in. 
I know my words are red 
For from the heart they gush, Strike out the senses wild, 
Its drops rise to my tongue For they but keep 
And into verses rush. My sighing *oul awake 
‘When it would sleep. 
Red let them stand on white, 
The rubric to my grief, Blast too the outer world 
Their color in mine eye Till it be nought; 
Is what me brings relief. Why must it still intrude 
Upon my thought?: 
Of sweetand sickly strains 
I shun the mawkish flood, Then as the sweetest dream 
The songalonellove So light. so free, 
Writ in the Poet’s blood. Again the years will come 


Thou wast with me. 
Away thou merry man 


Thy soul must riven be One memory of thee 
To let thy voice burst out Will be my soul, 
And join this song with me. Eternity in love 
Away will roll. 
For though the word be stained 


In colors of the heart, —o 


Part Second—Triumph of The Image. 
OYCLET THE FIRST. 


i. For half my flesh is gone, 
By night that half to me is sent 
By day I pull a wooden boat And I am whole till dawn. 
Whose speed with toil is bought, 
By night I in a shallop float By day are sundered human hearts 
Whose oar is but my thought. And tears of blood then stream, 
By night restored are the parts 


By day I feel the bleeding rent When man can be a dream. 
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By day I wander a lost soul, 
By night comes rescue soon, 


‘Oh that the knell of day would toll 


And into night I swoon. 
2. 
‘There blooms an Oleander 


Alone in a foreign land, 
It dreams and seems to wander 


While its flowers of fire expand. 


In dreams it seems to wander 


Far off to its home in the South, 


How burns that Oleander! 


Each bud has a flame inits mouth. 


That burning Oleander 


Has gone to stand with its mate, 


Where golden streams meander; 
How happy now its fate! 


The golden streams meander 


And the winds soft kisses seem, 


Oh faithful Oleander, 
Thy lover is a dream. 


When on my couch at night 
My head I tay, 

The Dream is the Great God 
To whom I pray. 


**Thou Monarch of that realm 
Where rests her shade, 
Into whose airy form 
I would now fade; 


Oh bear to her my ghost, 
Leave here the clay, 

I’ll rest in her embrace, 
Till break of day. 


I’ll rest in her embrace 
Till break of Doom, 

And dream the dream of love 
Beyond the tomb. 


4. 


I stretch my hands to hold her 
Though shadow too I seem, 
In arms I will enfold her, 


A dream within a dream. 


In arms I will enfold her 
Now but a ghostly gleam, 
My soul, embrace her bolder, 
A dream within a dream. 


My soul, embrace her bolder; 
The lost of thine redeem, 

Before to ght we Ider, 
A dream within a dream. 


Before to nought we moulder 
Who now two shadows seem, 
I in my arms enfold her, 
A dream within a dream. 


Iin my arms enfold her 
Whom my own soul I deem; 

But oh, I could not hold her, 
A dream wilhin a dream. 


Although I could not hold her 
No more than sunny beam, 

But still my love I told her, 
A dream within a dream. 


5. 


I wandered through the grove 
Where rest the dead;" 

I saw my own new grave, 
My name I read. 


It was beside the mound 
Where thou art laid, 

And yesterday with thine, 
My tomb was made. 


Beneath the faint moonshine 
What shadow ’s this? 

I feel a soft embrace, 
I know thy kiss. 


Our hearts with glow of youth 
Once more we plight, 

While of thine eyes I drink 
The gentle light. 


Then rove we as of old 
About the grove, 

With flowers we deck the graves 
Of those love. 


The years roll swiftiy by 
In happy flight, 

We live a life of love 
In that one night. 
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Then sweetly in the tomb 
As in our bed, 

We lay us down to rest 
Among the dead. 


Methought that I lay in the graveyard 
So softly by thy side, 

But whether alive I know not, 
Or whether I had died. 


For my soul I cared no longer, 
The body it was all, 

And the Universe was bounded 
Just by that earthy wall. 


As we lay in sweet embraces 
The bell began to toll, 

Some one, thought I, is departing: 
Here cometh my own soul. 


de 


The air grew pale with death 
Though it was noon, 

The Sun’s bright rim had sunk 
Into the Moon. 


Lost was the merry day 
In folds of night, 

And o’er the world fell down 
A swooning light. 


With hasty tread there sped 
A human host, 
Each man let fall his flesh 
. And turned a ghost. 


Like arrow from a bow 
Desire him drave, 

Until he quickly lit 
Upon a grave. 


He sank into the tomb, 
Where side by side 
He laid himself to rest 
With one who died. 


The shapes of human air 
Sweep from above; 

What rules them more than life? 
It is their love. 


The mountain and its trees 
To phantoms fade, 
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The earth itself doth glide 
Into its shade. 


Mankind are longing dreams 
That haunt the tomb, 

And all things rush to meet 
Their shadowy doom. 


Wild into Love alone 
The world did swoon 

The Sun in Heaven fell 
Into the Moon. 


8. 


1 looked on a soul at that hour 

When the heavens are open to sleep,. 
All swollen it was with tears 

And each tear with throes did leap. 


Iasked, Whatails thee, my soul, 
Why is this throbbing so deep? 

A whisper ran tnrough its sighs, 
I can not, can not weep. 


Oh bring me the lost one again 
For a moment even in sleep, 

Then the flood of my tears will burst,. 
Oh then I can weep, can weep. 


9. 


An angel touched me and said: 
‘*Here are three goblets of tears; 
Once more I give thee to taste 
The sorrows of all thy years.’?’ 


I drank off my childhoed’s cup 
Without a qualm or a halt; 

Water it was and no more, 
With perhaps a grain of salt. 


Then I quaffed the bowl of my youth, 


But it was very small, 
More salt there was than before 
With some infusion of gall. 


The angel handed me next 
The largest beaker of all: 
**Here is the rain of thine eyes 
That daily continues to fall.’’” 


**Oh those are not tears of man, 
Why now do they look se red? 
‘*Because thou art shedding not tears, 
Tis thy blood that thou dost shed.’” 


6. 
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10. 


Deep was the darkness around me, 
Awake I lay tossing in bed, 

‘Thoughts would do nothing but wound me 
They cut like asword in my head; 

Of woe an Oceanic billow 
Was rolling my soul to thy bier, 

‘The fountains burst out and my pillow 
Was wet with the midnight tear. 


But when at that hour I lay sleeping 
And carelessly swaying in dreams, 
‘The spectres came to me weeping 
Wherewith the other world teems; 
Like the soft slender arms of the willow 
Bent o’er me a shadow most dear, 
Oh then I awoke and my pillow 
Was wet with the midnight tear. 


Awake or asleep I must follow 
The thought or the image of thee, 
And though my pursuit may be hollow, 
’Tis far the sweetest to me. 
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Let Sorrow’s Oceanic billow 
Roll nightly thy soul to my bier, 

And the fountains burst out and my pillow 
Be wet with the midnight tear. 


ll. 


Gory and ghostly is the strain I sing; 
Tis blood that flows when pierced is the heart, 
And red must be the words that paint its smart, 
Since tears are such a superficial thing, 
Dropping betimes for any little sting 
Which pricks a nerve and makes the body start, 
That they can not bestead the deeper Art 
Which seeks the half-lost soul anew to wing. 
But ghostly too I say my strain to be; 
For when the Present ’s from our senses fled, 
And all the world around to us is dead, 
Then through the hallowed groves of Memory 
We roam, or in the land of golden dreams 
Wedwell, where shadow substance seems. 


CYCLET THE SECOND. 


1. 


I have fallen in love with my sorrow, 
It sings in my soul a soft lay, 


And the theme of its song it doth borrow 


From her to whose spirit I pray. 


It has opened to me though a stranger 
The world that is lying beyond, 
And I now have become a wild ranger 


In realms that are raised with its wand. 


And so oft when my sorrow is sleeping, 
Or e’en may be ready to die, 

I will wake it and set it to weeping, 
Its pinions then waft me on high. 


2. 


Methought my heart I had pressed 
All into one woful word; 

Oh that was a wilder note 
Than ever before was heard. 


In dreams [ said it in Heaven, 
The angels came trooping around, 
Their souls in vibration I saw 


With the throe of the sorrowful sound. 


I then spake it down to the earth, 


It fell into millions of ears, 
The skies were an echo of sighs, 
And the brooks were a flood of tears. 


The magical word I next sang 
Amid the mounds of the dead, 
Then arose a shadowy host 
And rustled over my head. 


Up starts the shape that I seek, 
Whose look is my daily bread; 

Oh thou art the heart of my heart, 
And thine is the word I have said. 


The Sun stood o’er my head 
At deep midnight, 

But in his great round eye 
Wun was the light. 


A tear cut off his rays 
From wonted glew; 

I said to him: ‘‘Oh Sun, 
Why weep’st thou so? 


He moved his great round eye 
And looked at me: 

**Thy moans have reached the stars, 
I pity thee. 


I’ve turned about my steeds, 
Am going back, 

The Past shall rise again, 
Along my track.’’ 


He hurried to the East, 
Sank in the sea, 

And then from out the West 
At morn rose he. 


Backward the seam of Time 
He rips each hour, 

The Done becomes undone 
With crash of power. 


The tomb begins to live, 
There stirs the clay, 

The dead break out their graves 
And walk away. 


Thy hour is drawing on; 
Will burst my heart! 

What footsteps in the hall! 
Oh here thou art. 


4. 


Along the river Himmelon 
I know aholy grove, 

The stream is dark, the air is dun, 
But nightly there I rove. 


The stream is dark, the air is dun, 
The souls embrace above, 

Above the flood of Himmelon 
And all are light with love. 


Above the flood of Himmelon 
Whose billows dimly move, 

There is no moon, there is no sun, 
This shalt ye sometime prove. 


There is no moon, there is no sun 
Love lights the sacred grove, 

Within the vale of Himmelon 
Where nightly now I rove. 


Within the vale of Himmelon 
I watch the spectral dreve, 
Until I find the missing one 
There wandering in —" 


There hangs thy lovely face 
Upon the wall, 
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The smile, the sun, the soul— 
I see them all. 


Those pallid lips prepare 
The kiss to give, 

A longing ’s in thine eyes, 
They look, they live. 


My arms around thy neck 
I softly reach, 
Within my soul I hear 
Thy gentle speech. 


I feel thy stroking hand 
Upon my head; 

Oh thou art now alive! 
No, Il am dead. 


My vacant body here, 
Stow it away, 

It is a useless clod 
Of useléss clay. 


Now have I passed the bourn 
Which makes us twain, 
My soul has linked anew 
Its broken chain. 


I saw thee weeping in dreams 
For the life that thou hast left, 

I heard thy sigh for the beams 
Of which thy soul is bereft. 


Thy body translucently showed 
The drops as they rose to the eye, 

As wave after wave they o’erflowed 
To the heaving of thy sigh. 


Methought that I too became 
Just what I before me beheld, 
My tears were running the same 
And my sobs were as loudly expelled. 


The marvel was great and I said: 

*<Our ailment is common, my dear; 
lam living and thou art dead, 

But we both seem shedding one tear.’” 


‘*The realms in which we abide,’’ 
She answered, ‘‘much differ in name, 
But the fountain whence our tears glide 
Remains forever the same ”’ 
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7. 


What drives me forth 
I can not guess, 

I only feel 
A restlessness. 


Deep in a wood 
I stroll away, 
Beside a brook 
Entranced I stay. 


How all things show 
A friendly face! 
Yet ne’er before 
I saw this place. 


I know this oak, 
The brooklet too, 

Those flowers there 
Are old yet new. 


The bird that’s singing, 
I’ve heard his song, 

I’ve seen you squirrel 
Skipping along. 


This sunny gleam 
I reccllect, 


The fragrant alr 


I too detect. 


I moved my body 
As now ldo, 

I throw the pebble 
Which then I threw. 


I’ve stooped to pick 
This very rose 

Just from the bush 
Where now it grows. 


Some presence felt 
Is everywhere, 

And though unseen 
It fills the air. 


A music faint 

Floats round my head, 
It is the voice 

Of one that’s fled. 


Ah now I know; 
Beneath this tree 
Last night in dreams 

I sat with thee. 


In converse sweet 
We roamed the wood, 
Beside the brook 
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Together stoed. 


Thou wast a shadow 
And I was too, 

But our life was real, 
Our love was true. 


Thus was my dream 
Half prophecy, 

The wood is here 
But not with thee. 


Here 1s the rose, 
The brook, the oak; 
But why not thou? 
Because I woke. 


The future world 
That dream will be, 
And all fulfilled 
The prophecy. 


8. 


The barrier between the two worlds 
Thy loss has taken away, 

And whether I dream or I awake 
Is more than I can say. 


Entranced I pass down the s‘reet 
Amid the hurrying throng, 

We are all a swarm of ghosts 
As we go moving along 


I turn my eyes to the clouds 

With their forms so fickle and frayed, 
A realm of shadows 1t is 

And I myself am a shade. 


When weary I lie on my couch, 
The faces come flitting o’erhead; 

The question then darts through my mind,. 
Can it be that I too am dead? 


The bridge between waking and dreams 
Has vanished all with thy breath, 
And the chasm is quite filled up 
That lay between life and death. 


9. 


T had a longirg so strong 
That mine eyes swooned into my will,. 
Then I saw the image ot song 
Whose notes in my soul ever thrill. 
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I prayed to that shade: Oh return 
To thy beautiful life of yore, 

The tears in my flesh will burn 
Till thy body my rest restore. 


She answered: The arches which span 


The world-dividing abyss 
Allow no return to man; 
Still across the chasm we kiss. 


Between thee and me the sun 
Will roll forever his years; 

But think what now thou hast done, 
Then brush away gladly thy tears. 


For the spell is given to thee 
To call me up from my bier; 
And all that I was thou canst see, 
For truly am I net here? . 


By thy side is moving my face, 
And still our lives remain one, 


The dead and the living embrace 
Though between them rolls the Sun. 


10. 


When Autumn lies in dreamy haze 


Enfolding hill and dale, 
From out the mist I see thee gaze, 
Then kiss thee through the veil. 


When twilight robes the world in gray 
And forms all seem to fail, 

Then through the dusk there comes a ray 
Me kissing through the veil. 


Beside my fire I drowsy trace 
Of love some olden tale, 

Beneath the page doth rise thy face, 
Then kiss we through the veil. 


The days that are forever gone 
Send up their shadows pale, 

’Tween now and then a veil is drawn, 
But kisses pass the veil. 


Anil oft by day with me there strolls 
In stealth an image frail, 

Although my flesh divides our souls, 
We kiss through fleshly veil. 


But when me waft the wings of sleep, 
I cease all waking wail, 

For side by side our ghosts then keep 
And kiss through ghostly veil. 
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THE PROOFS OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE HUMAN 
SOUL IN THE LIGHT OF SPECULATIVE PHILOS- 
OPHY. 

By Cari FRIEDRICH GOESCHEL. 


Translated trom the German by T. R. Vickroy. (lst Ed., 1835, Berlin). 
INTRODUCTION. 


For many centuries the human understanding has diligently 
sought to establish scientifically the doctrine of the Existence of 
God. Hitherto, however, it has found only three proofs, which 
cannot produce a true conviction unlesy the mind is already con- 
vineed, or some additional proofs are adduced. Itis proper how- 
ever to qualify this statement, since to these three proofs, called 
philosophical proofs, a fourth, namely, the historical proof, is to 
be added. 

So it is with the proofs for the immortality of the human soul, 
which, like the proofs for the existence of God, have been called 
in question through the Kantian Critique, and hence require re- 
examination. It has not yet become quite clear however, just 
in what precise manner the so-called proofs for the persistence of 
the human soul stand in all respects in analogical relation to the 
proofs for the existence of God. The two classes of proofs are still 
in opposition tae one to the other, being mutually exclusive: in 
order that they may appear in their connection, the one must De 
interpreted in the light of the other. It is worth our while to 
understand them more thoroughly, and hence it is especially neec- 
essary that we become conscious of the trichotomy in the proofs 
for the immortality of the human soul, which formerly as well as 
now is demanded externally and historically in the proofs for the 
existence of God. © 

In the next place we have however to remark that here too the 
historical proof is to be added; for under the consensus gentium 
is to be understood the majority (oi 7oAAo7); not all men individu- 
ally, but the greater part of mankind. For example, the mate- 
rialists count as little in regard to immortality as the atheists do 
in regard to the divine existence. The Atomists, Democritus and 
Epicurus, the one having lived before and the other after Anaxa- 
goras, are outvoted, for Anaxagoras has penetrated to the 
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idea of Spirit. And Titus Lucretius Carus, in his enthusiasm 
for death, in his resignation to the soothing negation of restless 
life, in his zeal against all being and life and their tedious immor- 
mortalities, valiantly sings his immortal “Hymn to Nature,” which 
as the culmination of materialism, has been aptly called the pro- 
logue to Christianity; nevertheless, as Goethe says, he is like a cer- 
tain field marshal, who, full of rage, at a critical moment in the 
battle, cried out to his retreating soldiers; ‘“ Ye dogs, do you 
want to live forever”? But the latter did not on this account throw 
their lives away. If now such Roman hero voices must them- 
selves die away amid the preponderating multitude, how much 
more the voice of a weak, angry, trembling stammerer? The Ro- 
man stands yet at least undaunted at the fire, like Mucius Sce- 
vola, and lets his best part, his right hand, complacently burn. 
He calmly trusts to the quiet of the dead; he despises the pain 
and tumult of life, of which the selfish Hgo is the sting, 
and he knows no other hope. Hence he is exalted by his con- 
viction, and who can misunderstand the truth which here- 
in lies hidden? If he cannot outvote us, how much less can 
Pliny the Elder, who, in spite of all his meritorious learning, 
through the openness of his gross sensual materialism, with his 
almost passionate scorn against the immortality of the soul above 
and the body wader the light earth, himself becomes an object of 
sport; neither can we be outvoted by La Mettrie, who himself 
trembles before that death, which as materialist he must teach! 
*In order to learn the materialism in which mankind is unsus- 
pectingly involved, although they allow it also again to be 
overcome by a stronger faith in spirit—in order to learn it in 
its noble naturalness and ingenuousness, it is worth while en pas- 
sant to read the apostrophe of Pliny against the puerilia de- 
linimenta, which in the original, favor immortality. The argu- 
ment itself is just as puerilc as the representation that he 
makes of the object which he confutes. He asks, “For what then 
is the soul without eyes and ears to be used, if she can neither 
taste nor smell? and where finally shall room be found for so 
many shades?” Not less worthy of remark is La Mettrie’s rela- 
tion to his own doctrine: he himself confesses that his doctrine 
is unable to elevate him above the fear of death. He says: “I 
confess to myself that all my philosophy cannot keep me from 
regarding death as the direst necessity of nature ; hence I would 
forever destroy the afflicting idea.” Truly it is even nature, 
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which, in its individualization, in its separation from the idea, 
does not satisfy the spirit ! 

It is not at all strange that the majority have recoiled from 
materialism and at all times have turned away from it, and 
through matter have gained intimations of spirit! This majority 
desire never to lay aside mortality (avida nunquam desi- 
nere mortalitas): the mortality never sated of life, which, with 
all its childish conceptions, in the end anticipates the truth and 
wrests the victory from it. And what else is that shudder in the 
presence of the dead, with which also the consciousness of the 
soul of unconscious nature shall expire,—what else is this than the 
outer witness that death is incompatible with the nature of man? 
and the essence of man is his inner nature, the soul. Upon this 
also rests the universal voice which protests against the death of 
the soul. 

History attributes the teaching of the doctrine of immortal- 
mortality to various persons. Eusebius says that Moses, through 
the traditional lore which he had mastered, was the first to pro- 
pound this grand doctrine. Herodotus attributed it to the Egyp- 
tians; Pausanius tothe Chaldeans and Magi of India. Diogenes 
Laertius imputes it to Thales, while Cicero says that Pherecydes, 
a pupil of Thales, and others say that Pythagoras, a pupil of 
Pherecydes, was the first who taught and published the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt that a direct conviction, presentiment, emotion or faith, as 
a remaining heavenly spark of life in each man, has always pre- 
ceeded this doctrine of the understanding. For the soul feels 
herself immortal, whether she can prove it or not; just as soon 
as the soul awakes from her unconscious natural life, she feels 
immortality stirring within hgr; faith, hope and thought awake 
with consciousness. According to Hegel, and he too is one who 
is no longer here,* the pyramids and mummies of Egypt are con- 
tributions to the historical argument for the immortality of the 
human soul. They are memorials of a belief in personal persist- 
ence—symbols which make perceptible to the senses outwardly 
the inner truth, the perpetuity of spirit. Ina symbolic manner 
they preserve the body as the tenantless house of the soul, just 
as the soul in herself, as in her own house, is kept and preserved. 
It is the spirit of man himself, which seeks to snatch away the body 


*Hegel died shortly previous to this, in 1831.—[Eb. 
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as its organ, from the power of nature even after death, and here- 
with in nature itself proves the dominion of spirit over nature. All 
funeral ceremonies, all care of the dead, likewise testify to a be- 
lief in immortality, since thereby the body, even in its exanima- 
ted condition, is honored “as the precious casket of the spirit.” 

So mighty is this truth in its immediateness that it keeps itself 
undecayed under manifold decompositions, while philosophers 
and anti-philosophers, in overwhelming majority, adopt it 
in all times. Even Peter Pomponatius, although he had 
threaded every labyrinth of doubt, and, according to Aristo- 
telian principles had methodically proved their indemonstrabil- 
ity, with all his numerous predecessors and followers, must nev- 
ertheless believe it. And Plotinus, who himself cannot think 
any personality, any self-consciousness in the Godhead Himself, 
nevertheless, according to Platonic principles, is compelled to 
prove the persistence of self-consciousness in man, in which in 
the highest degree he vindicates in man what he could not dis- 
cern in the Godhead Himself. His last words were, ‘Try to fol- 
low up the divine in us to the divine in all.” (secpacdw 7d ev jpiv 
dvayerv TO Ev TO Veiov): his meaning was not 
to descend but to rise into the All. 

Even in our time the historical proof remains unimpaired, how- 
ever much it is daily torn asunder. How shocking it is to learn 
of a certain sect in New York, who have at once renounced theo- 
retically and practically, the Godhead, morality, and immortality! 
For if it truly follows that in giving up one truth, all truths are 
abandoned, how shocking it is that man can endure this conse- 
quence in untruth! and it is even more deplorable to think that 
this sect has for its author, the tenderest and most susceptible 
part of humanity, namely a woman, an English woman, a Miss 
Wright. But admitting that it is true that of the 200 ,000 souls in 
New York, 20,000 confess a belief in such a horrible nihilism, 
who would therefore gainsay reason, since there are so many 
lunatic asylums? And of these 20,000 deathless souls, will there 
then no one be converted from the death of the soul to the life of 
the spirit ?* 

So much for the historical proof of immortality. - It rests upon 
the universal conviction which obtrudes itself immediately upon 


. *Such is the impression made in 1834 by an account of the doings of . 
Frances Wright (D’Arusmont) in this country in (1825).—Epb. 
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the human spirit, whose footprints may be closely followed 
through all times and among all nations. To this proof even 
Cicero appealed, because it had descende from antiquity. He 
says: “For antiquity which was nearer to the beginning and the 
divine race, perhaps discerned this better than they perceived 
those things which were right.”.. The immediateness of the con- 
viction gives it this weight. “As wé know by reason that the 
gods are by nature what we suppose they are, so by the consent 
of all nations we perceive that souls persist: where they remain 
and what they are is to be learned by reason.”’ 

According to this the conviction is extended to time as well as 
to place; it rests upon its immediacy; on the other hand, 
it is reason which helps forward this common sense. Yet 
weightier than the history of the historical proofs, is thus 
far the history of the philosophy of the immortality of the soul, 
which attaches itself immediately to the historical proof, and to — 
the democratic element of this proof adds the aristocratic ele- 
ment. This is the moment to which we here direct our attention. 
The third moment might be called the monarchical, which in this 
case is the first, for it is what is laid down in divine revelation, 
and will be furnished throughout all time. While thisimmediate 
revelation continually unfolds itself, it comes to pass that it pro- 
duces the true faith, which, as a living principle, produces the 
democratic and aristocratic moments, purifying and making them 
fruitful. 

But we abide by the philosophical doctrine of immortality. 
And here it is first of all the history, again, which we must 
first examine. As a true history of philosophy, such a his- 
tory must at the same time be a philosophy of this 
history. But there are yet many things wanting before 
we can attain to it. Even the most deserving works of this kind 
contain only scanty preparations and insufficient materials. It 
were necessary to go back everywhere to the fountain itself, to 
the one next the stream which it forms, in order to be able to 
follow it thoroughly in its course through all its meanderings 

In the next place, it might be necessary to find out the chief 
current in this stream of intermingling proofs, and to hunt up 
the chief proof in which all other ideas are concentrated, in their 
difference as well as in their connection. These chief proofs of a 
preceding philosophy should be capable of becoming valid as the 
outlines of a future history of the doctrine of immortality : 
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but they should also be vouchsafed a definite basis (Haltpunkt), 
in which also the present stand point of speculative philosophy 
in relation, to immortality may be unfolded, in order to be 
able in this to view in a new light the underlying forms of proof. 

Hence our first step might be to seek to understand these 
proofs in their connected organism, to unfold them one after an- 
other in their characteristics, and to hunt up in the history of 
philosophy her traditional proofs for the persistence of the hu- 
man soul. The second step might be, that we add to this first 
step the results of speculative philosophy in our time, and in 
thought further to unfold and challenge them, but at all events 
we should endeavor to derive principles out of speculative phil- 
osophy and a method in accordance with this lofty science. The 
third step should be that, enriched by this intellectual vision and 
endowed with a newly acquired insight, we should look back 
upon the preceding steps of human investigation, so that in con- 
clusion we may give an account of the factors and of their re- 
sult. 

But there is yet at the very threshold another consideration 
which confronts us for which the statement itself contains the 
cause. Wherefore is a more painstaking mediation needed, if 
the truth is given to us in advance without mediation? Why do 
we need to seek after a truth in the possession of which we al- 
ready find ourselves? What does the historical inquiry about 
the refinements of other seekers profit us in the end, if the his- 
tory, the immediate conviction of the happy who have found the 
jewel without seeking, descends to us through all time ? 

In human life and thought there are not seldom moments in 
which wonder seizes us that man will take such great pains to 
prove himself and his Author, as if the seeking and the sought 
must not both already be present in order to become the seeking 
and the sought. Who does not know the heights of conscious emo- 
tion in which moments nothing is so certain to man as the exist- 
ence or presence of the Eternal God, in whom he knows himself 
secured and sheltered? And yet we must then again confess, 
that we do not yet truly know aright how we are with God and 
ourselves, until after that we take a view of ourselves. With 
David we soon find God everywhere : ‘Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit or whither shall I flee from thy presence.” (Ps. exxxix :7). 
And with Job we soon find him nowhere: “Behold I go forward, 
but he is not there, and backward, but I cannot perceive him.” 
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(Job xxxii:8). If we are not always certain of God, how can we 
at all times be certain of ourselves? In relation to ourselves, 
nothing exercises us more than death, the world to come, and 
futurity. Oftentimes the feeling seems to rise to an inner exper- 
ience, the representation to a conception, but before we can seize 
it, the wings of the soul again grow weary and sink, as if they 
could not sustain themselves at so great a height. 

Among the sketches of Moritz Retzsch, there is one, called 
“Pegasus in the Yoke,” in which the hippogriff, loosed from the 
yoke at command ofa heavenly youth, tears itself away from the 
earth, and as a spirit, as a god, mounts into the blue depths above, 
and, before the sight can follow it, sweeps away and disappears ; 
so that, although we may be affected by the sight, yet we can 
scarcely refrain from laughing, as soon as we let our glance de- 
scend to the farmer who, in spite of its useless wings, had invest- 
ed his cash in the animal, and no longer doubting looks gaping 
after the wonderful animal, as it does not go forward in the right 
way. Itis not to be misapprehended that to man, unmindful of 
his immortal soul, under the clogs of the body, all presentiment 
seems to depart from the sphere to which the winged horse has 
departed, in which it finds its native element, and for the first 
time again in freedom, breathes afresh. If it falls, will it not 
be dashed to pieces, or if it flies ever higher and higher, being 
freed from all weight, will it not melt in illimitable space and 
finally be completely volatilized? However much we may laugh, 
we are all very closely related to this honest husbandman, who 
represents the naivest immediateness, and, like a raw recruit, 
holds this clod or matter generally for the main point, for the 
condition of all being and life, for the ground and base of all 
reality. First of all we are also almost in the same condition as 
this farmer was, when we stand at a deathbed and must witness 
how the soul frees herself from the yoke, the body, and unseen 
disappears. We might station sentinels to watch when, how or. 
where she really comes out and whither she goes, or whether 
she departs at all, or at the same time gées down with the body. 


At least Mephistopheles must confess that the thing has its difti- 
culties : 


‘‘From day to day when? where? and how ? 
Enstamps dull care upon my brow; 
So much the if absorbs my thought 
That death’s fell power 1s brought to nought.’’ 
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In this manner the end leads to the beginning. Each man 
goes to meet it, and looks back to another; so it seems that 
man, although he may stand in the midst of life and thought, 
begins anew to learn God and himself thoroughly where possible. 
So it is also explained why mean, in accordance with his middle 
place, seeks the proof to what already is, what he has and what 
he feels, and, in this doctrine, must ever undertake the problem 
anew. 


Then many a day one teacheth you 
What at a single stroke ye do: 

How each to eat and drink is free 
And needful still is one! two! three! 


Finally, the more present, the more assured the immediate cer- 
tainty which precedes the mediated cognitions, proofs and appre- 
hensions is, the more vivid will they be; the more lively the cer- 
tainty is, the more will the indwelling life, as the life of the spirit, 
show itself in mediated thought. For the true life of immediate 
conviction consists even in this onward movement to mediation, 
which is thought. Immediate faith itself, in which feeling comes 
to its own content, and finds also the name for the thing which 
is given to man, that it should be happy in him, consists essen- 
tially in this, that he grows in knowledge and in thinking he 
progresses and mediates himself more and more. Like David 
the Christian must groan first to become a child in Christ and 


then a man, to die with Christ first in order afterward to live 
with Him. 


Rema*x by the Editor.—The foregoing is the introduction to the treatise 
on human immortality by Goeschel, (1781—1860) perhaps the most enlightened 
of Hegel’s disciples. It is supposed that Goeschel is the one exception that 
Hegel made to his general statement that none of his disciples understood him. 


It is related that Hegel always met Goeschel “with a warm pressure of the 
haad.” 


DOES THE MIND EVER SLEEP? 


By E. M. CHESLEY, 


1. Whatis mind? 
Mind may possibly be regarded as having been gradually 
evolved by and through the countless forces and instrumentalities 
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of matter. In this view it becomes itself matter, but matter high- 
ly sublimated and purified. Nor is it necessary to doubt mind’s 
immortality or high moral and spiritual attributes in consequence 
of a recognition of this theory. God, the all powerful spirit of 
the Universe, may have chosen to develop out of matter the most 
marvelously beautiful and refined organisms. And can we justly 
doubt his ability to do so? The whole Arcana of Nature may 
have been designed to individualize and perfect human spirits. 
The energy of the mind may form a part of the indestructible 
energy of the Universe, so ultimated as to preserve forever its 
distinctive individuality. If this view be the correct one, then 
the analogies of nature in the matter of sleep would be readily 
applicable to mind. If sleep, as a temporary cessation of activi- 
ty, were a common and natural phenomenon of other forms of 
matter, it would probably be so also of mind, unless such impor- 
tant differences could be shown to exist as to preclude analogies — 
on this point. 

The more geueral view taken of the mind is that it is immater- 
ial, that it has activities and laws peculiarly its own which will 
more fully reassert themselves when the mind severs its tempo- 
rary connection with body. In this view, the presumption might 
possibly be that mind never sleeps. Yet the general analogies 
of nature would probably still be applicable to it. All the Di- 
vine laws in nature tend toward oneness. Between the so called 
lowest and kighest of them there are incalculable corresponden- 
cies. Mind would still be connected with matter during its earth- 
existence and that which we could definitely know of its attri- 
butes and manifestations would be known through this connec- 
tion. It is however to be presumed, that, whatever may be the 
supposition as to the nature of mind, the problem of its sleep or 
non-sleep cannot be solved with absolute certainty. 

2. What is sleep ? 

By the sleep of a vegetable or an animal we do not understand 
that there is a total cessation of energy. Were this the case, in 
all probability death would ensue, or, in other words, the indi- 
viduality of the plant or animal would be destroyed. In the 
Sleep of the human body, certain functions, as of respiration, cir- 
culation, renewal of nervous material, are still carried on. A 
form.of sleep is exhibited in the hibernation of certain animals; 
but it nevgr consists in a total cessation of the life forces. A 
tree may be said to sleep during Winter. The externally mani- 
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fested activities of the tree cease; but in the interior, among the 
cells, work of the finer kinds is constantly going on. Otherwise 
the tree would cease to be positive and begin to decay. Even in 
the case of that deepest of all vegetable sleeps, the hidden life of 
the seed, it is believed by able Botanists that insensible activi- 
ties are ever present which could be discerned were our senses. 
less material, that is, less grossly material. It is believed that 
the watch spring of seed life ever slowly unwinds. Hence it ap- 
pears from what we can observe with reference to its general 
phenomena, that sleep consists in a cessation of the external and 
more marked manifestations of energy, but does not imply a total 
cessation of all the active functions of any organized existence. 

3. What is the sleep of mind ? 

In the light of these principles, if the mind does really sleep, 
it should not assuredly be supposed from this that all its marvel- 
ous energies are perfectly stilled. Could it then exist? But the 
mind may have other interior forces, other important life func- 
tions beside those made known and exercised during our waking 
hours. The former may constitute its real and essential life,. 
while the latter may be but certain forms of its energies which 
may altogether cease during sleep and yet resume their wonted 
activity on awaking. May we not draw an illustration from the 
needle of a compass? We do plainly perceive through our 
gross senses the constant movements of this bit of magnetized 
steel whenever the box which contains it is put in motion. But 
when the box containing it is perfectly at rest, we do not perceive 
that fulness of invisible energy which is still in the needle, hold- 
ing it fixedly pointing toward the magnetic pole. Just so may it 
be when the body or casket of the mind soundly slumbers. All 
the usual and sensible activities of our waking moments may 
cease while at the same time the mind may be charged with 
strong and invisible power. The question now arises, what are 
these external, sensible, more marked forms of mental action 
which may be considered to correspond with the visible move- 
ments of the magnetic needle or with the external life manifesta- 
tions of a plant or animal when not sleeping. What else can 
they be if they are not all the forms of our waking consciousness ? 
Consciousness is manifested in connection with the brain and 
nervous system. It is well known that pressure on the brain 
stops all consciousness. When the pressure is removed, the 
mind at once resumes its usual train of conscious thought and 
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feeling. Is not this then a proof that consciousness as a form of 
energy may cease entirely, so far as we know, whilst at the same 
time, the essential life of the mind still remains ? 

This then will be our endeavor, to show that normally during 
slumber the mind is unconscious, that it neither thinks, feels nor 
wills. Just what that essential life-energy which does not cease 
with consciousness may be, we have as yet no means of deter- 
mining. It is commonly supposed that a constant consciousness. 
is necessary to the mind’s continued existence. This does not 
appear evident if there be force in the above considerations. 

4. Does the Mind Sleep? 

The first objection which would naturally be presented to the 
theory of the sleep of mind would be the fact that during sleep 
the mind is, sometimes at least, consciously active. Hence it is 
argued that it may always be so active, but that we may not al- 
ways remember our sleeeping thoughts. Is it not probable 
however, that dreaming is a consequence of imperfect or abnor- 
mal and not of normal and sound sleep? When all the bodily 
and other conditions are favorable for full and refreshing slum- 
ber, we do not, I think experience the phenomena of so-called 
sleeping consciousness. On the contrary when we overwork or 
overstimulate the body, or when anxiety of mind has affected our 
nerves, we are very apt to sleep imperfectly and hence to dream. 
Does not dreamless sleep refresh us more because it is sound and 
normal, because it is a sleep of mind and nervous system. The 
facts of somnambulism do indeed seem to prove that the mind 
might be active during sleep and yet not remember that activity 
afterward; but is it really the fact that the mind is conscious al- 
ways? The natural and prima facie conclusion is that in dream- 
less slumber the mind is unconscious. We know nothing posi- 
tively to the contrary. It is according to the general analogies 
of nature that the mind should take this temporary rest. The 
idea does not necessitate the non-existence of that mind. More- 
over those peculiar phenomena of sleep which are usually ad- 
duced as an evidence of mind’s being ever active can, I think, 
be quite as well explained on the opposite hypothesis. 

Let us now consider some of the arguments of the French phil- 
osopher, M. Jouffroy, as quoted in the Metaphysics of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. The first of these attempts to demonstrate that 
the probability is that the mind always wakes. It is based on 
the assumption that ‘““when we dream we are assuredly asleep.” 
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But would not this statement first require proof? Is it not prob- 
able from consideratiuns before presented that dreamful sleep is 
not normal and sound sleep? 

The second argument of M. Jouffroy is, when condensed, as 
follows: “A stranger visits Paris and is, for the first few nights, 
unable to sleep soundly because of the noise of the streets. Af- 
ter some time his slumber is not disturbed by this cause. This 
is not because the senses, becoming accustomed to the sound, 
fail to arouse the mind as at first. They do receive the same 
impressions on the first night as on the hundredth and transmit 
them in equal vivacity to the mind. That the senses do not be- 
come dulled to the sounds, as some might imagine would take 
place after the first few nights, is shown from the fact that habit 
often tends to render the senses more acute, as in the case of the 
Indian. The difference can originate only in the mind. This, ever 
active in sleep, on the first few nights receiving unusual impres- 
sions, arouses the senses to inquire what is the matter. But af- 
ter a time, learning by experience of what external fact these 
impressions are the sign, it ceases to arouse the senses for a use- 
less explanation. The facts of distraction and non-distraction in 
the waking state finely illustrate this theory. Thus, at first, one 
cannot read in the midst of distracting conversation, hut after a 
time can do so with ease. It is not the senses which become ac- 
customed to hearing these sounds and end by being less affected 
by them. But it is because attention at first occupies itself with 
the sounds referred to and chooses to neglect them after they 
have become familiar.” From the above we see that the expla- 
nation given by M. Jouffroy to account for the fact referred to is 
that the waking mind becoming acquainted with the noise, intelli- 
gently decides that it is needless to arouse the man. The whole 
strength of his argument turns on the sole sufficiency of this ex- 
planation. It will be my endeavor to show that there are grave 
objections to his explanation and also that the facts can be at 
least equally as well accounted for on the supposition that the 
mind sleeps. M. Jouffroy states that the ever conscious mind 
does not arouse the senses after it becomes aware of the nature 
of the noise. Well then, let us suppose that this stranger had 
taken great pains, before retiring the first night in Paris, to in- 
form his mind thoroughly of the important nature of those street 
noises it was about to hear during its sleep. Would the stranger 
in that case have slept on because his intelligent and waking 
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mind would find it unnecessary to arouse him? Certainly not. 
If the theory is correct, why not? But again if all that is neces- 
sary is that the sleepless intelligence within become acquainted 
with the nature of the sounds, why should it not become suffi- 
ciently informed on this point, atleast after the experience of the 
first night? Plainly more time is nesessary. And this leads to 
another explanation of the phenomenon. It is simply that the 
sleeping mind and brain and body, having, according to a natural 
law of habit, become accustomed to the new conditions after a few 
nights, varying with the individual, can sleep on without being 
necessarily aroused by the noises. The body can become accus- 
tomed to sleeping ona hard board. The nervous system can so. 
conform itself gradually to new conditions that it can sleep under. 
the influence of strong stimulants. So, mayitnot be possible for 
the whole mind to become accustomed to slumber on amid noises 
at first disturbing and distracting? The actual organs of sense 
need not become dulled as M. Jouffroy appears to suppose ; but 
all the nervous, sensational and mental activities concerned in the 
recognition of those street noises may become much less sensitive 
to them after a sufficient time, because of the peculiar effects of 
habitual experiefiice upon us. Just how this may take place we 
may be unable io explain. But M. Jouffroy would object to the 
dulling of the sensational activities from habit because they are 
often sharpened from the same cause. To which it may be re- 
plied that our sense-perceptions may be both dulled and sharp- 
ened through habit according as we may choose to encourage or 
oppose any given influences affecting our sense faculties. The 
sense faculties of an Indian are rendered acute because he throws. 
his whole soul into the line of sense-perception. On the other 
hand a philosopher might be surrounded by the same sense-cul- 
turing influences and opportunities, and yet, by engaging day af- 
ter day in profound metaphysical meditations, might soon become 
the more and more indifferent to the former. The case of the 
Paris stranger is analogous. He strove to shut out the noises. 
Does not then the wonderful power of mind and body to adapt 
themselves to varied conditions furnish a satisfactory explanation 
of the phenomenon in question, without supposing the constant 
consciousness of mind ? 

Again it is asked by M. Jouffroy how we can account for the 
fact of nurses being undisturbed by all noises foreign to the pa- 
tient and yet awaking by the slightest movement of the patient. 
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How can this be explained unless the mind never sleeps? The 
mind of the nurse is evidently in no condition to slumber sound- 
ly. Itonly partially sleeps. Well then, the little conscious ac- 
tivity which it does have in sleep is probably all constantly di- 
rected toward the affairs of the patient, thus becoming of course 
more oblivious to all other matters. The case of the foétman of 
Halle who always awoke before reaching the small foot bridge 
with steps, as given by Sir William Hamilton, is in point here. 
What conscious activity of his mind was at work was all direct- 
ed toward awaking at that one place and time. This proposition 
is a very conceivable one. For have we not ourselves, in our 
waking moments, become so absorbed in our subject of contem- 
plation as to be largely unconscious of the great world of forces 
about us? Therefore the case of the nurse above referred to 
does not prove that the mind cannot be wholly unconscious under 
conditions favorable to sound slumber. 

Finally M. Jouffroy refers to the fact of our ability to wake at 
an appointed hour, when, before going to sleep, we have made a 
firm resolution to that effect. He argues that the mind must 
measure time during sleep, otherwise the phenomenon would be 
inexplicable. It is indeed evident that the mind must retain its 
power of measuring time on these particular occasions. But can 
it therefore never sleep? Here again just as in the cases before 
referred to, what conscious activity of the mind is or exists, is 
all directed to one matter, that of time. Strangely enough, M. 
Jouffroy himself admits that after a night passed in the effort to 
awake at a given time, we do remember that during sleep we have 
been constantly occupied with this thought. On these occasions, 
he admits that our slumber is light and untranquil, the mind con- 
stantly disturbing the senses. In these admissions may we not 
find the explanation of the strange fact? Let us suppose that 
on one of these occasions we chance to be very tired, all other 
conditions favoring sound sleep. We shall probably then sleep 
soundly and in consequence of this, fail to wake at the hour. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS. 
By D. J. SNIDER. 


Shakespeare to a certain degree wrote his historical plays 
backward. The epoch nearest in time to his own age is the sub- 
ject of some of his earliest productions; the blood, fate, and 
swift retribution so often seen in the Wars of the Roses fasci- 
nated the youthful mind of the dramatist. The Yorkian tetralo- 
gy which portrays a period of national disintegration accompa- 
nied with horrible crime and butchery, is the least retrospective, 
the most immediate of his works; it seeks after strong effects 
by means which may often be justly called sensational. To the 
riper age of the Poet belongs the Lancastrian tetralogy which 
exhibits the nation in a constructive epoch, ridding itself of a 
worthless monarch, subdueing rebellion at home, and conquering 
its hereditary enemy abroad. He thus goes back in thought as 
he advances in years. Still later are the Roman Historical plays; 
the Poet has now transcended the limits of nationality, and nec- 
essarily begins to consider the movement of universal history. 
Patriotic fervor subsides into a more calm development of collid- 
ing principles, and his standpoint is no longer national but world- 
historical. 

This is the natural development of the individual mind, it re- 
cedes from the Present seeking the lessons of the Past and re- 
turns laden with the spoils of centuries. The world of to-day 
is a mystery, indeed a Babylonian confusion if we can not trace 
its constructive elements in that which has been. As the man 
grows older. he becomes more retrospective; hence he keeps 
looking back further and further in the history of his race to 
reach eternal principles. To trace the development of the indi- 
vidual Shakespeare we should by all means follow these plays 
after the order of their composition, which is for the most part 
backwards .in time. As he recedes in the Past, he deepens in 
thought, expression, and treatment. 

Still this is not the highest method of studying these works. 
History is chronological, its stream can not be turned back by 
any individual standing in its course, not even by Shakespeare. 
Its principles are to be shown by the Poet, the deepest thought 
of the epoch must be given by him, its profoundest struggle is 
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always his most worthy theme. It is at this point and at this 
point only that Poetry and History meet. It is not necessary 
that the externalities of a nation or a period be given in their 
literal fidelity, this is in fact impossible; the costume, the lan- 
guage, the general coloring, may all be different from what they 
really were; but the spiritual conflict of the time must be shown 
in its verity. If therefore the Poet has taken a series of histori- 
cal themes they can be truly considered only in the order of his- 
tory which is successive in time; thus the thought of each epoch 
can be seen in its connection with the thought of succeeding 
epochs. A full explanation of Shakespeare’s historical labors 
will demand something of a Philosophy of History. A slight 
sketch will show the outlines of his thought in this direction. 

Of the Greek historical age the Poet has left us no adequate 
portraiture, though the scene of action in several dramas is 
placed in the ancient Hellenic world. Troilus and Cressida is an 
approach towards an historical play, but in as much as the subject 
is fabulous and was amyth to the old Greeks themselves, it lacks 
the essential distinction of history. Still it exhibits the inherent 
principle of Greece in its political manifestation: the story of 
the Trojan war was always the best picture of Hellenism. 
Shakespeare has distinctly stated that the great fault of the 
Argive host before Troy was lack of subdrdination, the individ- 
ual asserted himself too strongly, authority and hence organi- 
zation became impossible. This was the prime defect of Greece 
during her historical period also, it sought an absolute autonomy 
for State, tribe, community, city, individual. The result was in- 
ternal strife and jealousy in which all united action of the nation 
was generally lost. Thus the army before [lium is an image of 
the Grecian world, and is suffering from the same malady which 
uitimately destroyed Greece. Yet much of the special coloring 
of Troilus and Cressidais modern toa degree that makes it ap- 
pear incongruous. This play has also the peculiarity of being 
the most reflective of all Shakespeare’s writings, though its scene 
is laid in the most remote time. It also takes its place between 
the purely fabulous and the purely historical dramas, forming a 
transition from the one and an introduction to the other. 

But itis Rome which exercises the strongest fascination over 
the Poet. Here too we have the assertion of individuality, not 
however that which excludes other cities and nations, but that 
which includes the whole world in the grasp of its ambition. 
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Assimilation was the fundamental principle of Rome, it sought 
to make all people Roman. Its intense nationality assailed na- 
tionality, destroyed the same and therein destroyed itself. Be- 
cause it was based on conquest, it naturally bore within its own 
bosom the germ of destruction. The strong national life of Rome 
subdued all to itself both within and without, the negative sweep 
of its career involved the Family at home and the Nation abroad. 
That is, the Roman State sacrificed the domestic relation, and 
sought to wipe out the principle of nationality from the face of 
the earth. But it repaid the ruin which it wrought with infinite 
blessings. The universal sway of the Roman soldier has long 
since departed, but the universal sway of Roman spirit still pre- 
vails in our laws and municipal institutions. 

The series of Roman Historical plays will show various phases 
of development in the Roman principle. The prologue is Corio- 
lanus which exhibits this people in preparation for the conquest 
of the world. The drama portrays mainly the internal struggles 
of Rome, to subordinate which produces so much strength of 
character. The State gets rid of the mighty individual in Corio- . 
lanus and finds an instrument for counteracting his hostility. 
The State absorbs the Family, even in its supreme female repre- 
sentative, the mother; Volumnia cares not for her son as son, 
but only as Roman. The State subjects Political Parties which 
have to acknowledge it as their ultimate principle. The training 
is severe but essential for the assurance of victory; the Roman 
national spirit must show itself more intense than any other, if 
its destiny be to subdue all nations. 

The world is conquered and the great transition takes place 
from Republican Rome to Imperial Rome. The mighty conquer- 
er had absorbed all peoples into herself, was gradually changed 
in character and lost her primitive principle. Unity under one 
government has been her policy; this unity must logically be 
carried into her institutions ; the multiplicity of the Senate and 
the People must sink into the unity of the absolute Monarch. To 
this great revolution are devoted two plays, Julius Casar and 
Antony and Cleopatra which form the culmination of the Roman 
series. The former introduces at once the heroic individual who 
has already unified in himself the whole Roman world. Between 
him and the supporters of the old constitution a conflict arises 
which destroys him, though his principle is triumphant. There 
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is, however, no single individual left who can unite all the con- 
tending elements; hence the play of Julius Cesar stops with the 
Triumvirate, a mere breathing-place in the rapid flight toward 
Imperialism. 

In Antony and Cleopatra the transition is completed, the three 
men are reduced to one who is now the Emperor. The career of 
Rome can not stop till all known nations are consolidated into 
one government under one law administered by one ruler. It is 
a world-historical epoch, for the whole world participates in the 
change. To make the thought of these two plays complete, the 
earlier period of Czsar’s life embracing his struggle with and 
triumph over Pompey, ought to be supplied. It is manifest that 
the Poet had mastered the historical details and thought out the 
conflicting principles of that time. Thus no link would be mis- 
sing, the cycle would be full, the transition from the Republic to 
the Empire would be shown in all essential phases. But any 
intention on the part of the Poet to write such a drama can not 
be proven. 

The result of Roman conquest and civil organization was the 

destruction of the nations. The world became Roman, it was 
assimilated, a dull uniformity resulted which deadened all vigor 
of mind and body. Nationality must be restored to the human 
race, the massive Roman Empire must be broken to fragments, 
and each fragment wrought into a new nation. This is accom- 
plished by the Northern Barbarians who fall upon the enervated 
people of the South, each tribe takes a slice of territory. It is 
a time of social disintegration in which the youthful Shakespeare 
found a theme as congenial as the Yorkian Tetralogy. For here 
Titus Andronicus must be placed; although under protest, it will 
have to be admitted into the series of historical plays and into 
Shakespeare’s dramatic family. In particular his authorship of 
it can not be rejected without undermining the external evidence 
upon which the most authentic of his plays repose. At this 
point the Roman Historical series comes to an end, having delin- 
eated the Roman world in its early struggles, in its culmination 
and in its close. 

The restoration of nationality to Europe is the chief work of 
the Middle Ages. This is the next grand world-historical move- 
ment, the rise and developmeat of the modern nation. The 
Teutonic tribe imbibes the Roman law and institutions, the result 
is a wholly new world composed of individual States living to- 
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gether like the members of a common organization. The family 
of nations is the friendly title which is often given to it and 
which it in the main deserves. Of this family England may be 
fairly considered as the worthiest inember in its political devel- 
opment. Nationality is its strongest principle, and in general it 
has acknowledged the same principle for other countries. Still 
England has attempted’ the subjugation of its neighbors at vari- 
ous times and thus has not been wholly consistent. But such 
attempts have brought in their train great disasters in which the 
conquests have been lost and the peace of the land disturbed. 
The general result notwithstanding has been individual freedom 
and nationalautonomy. It has however taken a long and intense 
struggle to attain this end. 

Shakespeare has also employed his pen upon this greatest 
world-historical theme, the rise of the modern nation. Moreover 
he has taken very naturally the happiest example, England, - 
which was his own native land. Ten English Historical plays are 
the glorious fruit of his inspiration and no Poet has ever so 
truly shown the spirit of his country. The English nationality 
in its conflicts and in its triumphs is the central pivot upon 
which the entire series moves. It has to struggle with its own 
weak and wicked kings, it rushes into foreign corquest and 
brings untold calamities upon itself in violating its own truest 
principle, it finally completes its political enfranchisement by 
subordinating Church to State. Thus the last fetter of the na- 
tion is thrown off, and it reaches the point of self-determination. 

Nationality is therefore the theme and the inspiration of the 
English-historical plays. They hence appeal most profoundly to 
the human heart, touching its noblest emotions, while they are 
at the same time true to the supreme political principle of mod- 
ern times which is the autonomy of the State. Now comes the 
conflict. Nationality has to assert itself against other institu- 
tional principles and ethical relations of man. The result is that 
many things which seem of the most sacred and binding nature 
are quietly set aside or openly trampled under foot. The nation 
demands a supreme sacrifice; what then can be excluded? Let 
us try to separate and carefully distinguish the relative worth of 
the conflicting principles, otherwise the Historical Drama and 
indeed the Historical World is a mass of confusion and contra- 
diction. The main point is to see everything in its true limita- 
tion, and not from a one-sided dogmatism to pass a sweeping con- 
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demnation upon the actions of the great characters of history 
who are engaged in struggles wholly different from those of or- 
dinary life, and who have to violate what is in order to pave the 
way for what is to be. 

The first of these conflicts begins with the individual and may 
be stated as the conflict between nationality and morality. Ev- 
ery person is supposed to have a conscience which is the guide 
of action, he follows his ideas of right and wrong in his daily 
transactions with his neighbor. Veracity, Honesty, Candor, Hu- 
manity, are moral virtues whose validity everybody must ac- 
knowledge, but a national exigency not infrequently arises which 
demands their sacrifice. Which side shall be taken? Recollect 
that the question demands a real opposition, there must bea 
conflict which can not be avoided and one principle or the other 
has to be followed. If a man rests absolutely in the moral con- 
sciousness, then he can find no justification for war, for diplomacy, 
indeed for nationality. The most potent instruments for main- 
taining the independence of the State he can not employ, since 
that often involves the deception, plunder, and even destruction 
of his fellow men. Such actions are assuredly not moral, and 
that person alone is a consistent moralist who refuses to defend 
his country by any species of violence or cunning. 

Now the Historical Drama if it enforce nationality as the es- 
sential and supreme object of human action, will exhibit just this 
conflict whose only solution is the subordination of the moral to 
the national principle. The supposition always is that a case 
arises in which the two can not be reconciled, one must be taken 
to the exclusion of the other. The great statesman, whose eye 
always is on the Nation may be expected to show his strongest 
and most characteristic trait by his choice at the peint of con- 
flict in the two principles. So too the national hero is national 
by virtue of his total absorption into his nation. It is not intend- 
ed to say that every violation of morality by public men is neces- 
sary or justifiable; they are too often immoral when there is no 
need, that is, where there is no conflict between moral and politi- 
cal duty, or where the moral obligation is far stronger than the 
national necessity. 

But the other side must not be left out of sight nor omitted in 
the Drama. Even the most justifiable violation of morality car- 
ries with it retribution, the wrong must bringits penalty, justice 
is the absolute principle in the government of the world. Such 
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is the tragic destiny of the Great Man, he is bound to fall into 
guilt in accomplishing the most beneficent revolution, and that 
guilt is brought home to him in punishment. He suffers for the 
evil which he has done, yet he had to do the evil in order to re- 
alize the infinitely greater good. It has long been remarked that 
the great historical character is not happy, he is rent asunder by 
two warring fates, each of which tears off a fragment of his flesh 
which ever way he may turn. The nation too which permits 
moral violation even for the sake of its own existence admits into 
its bosom a lurking enemy which can only be expelled after years 
of pain and struggle. Still the responsibility must be taken by 
the individual and by the nation; life and progress often demand 
the destruction of what is established with all its fearful conse- 
quences. 

The second collision of the State is with the Family; now we 
enter the institutional world, of which however, some individual 
must be the representative. The most obvious form of this 
collision is the case of the father who is taken to maintain the 
endangered nation, though his wife and children perish. It is 
true that if such were the result universally, the country would 
be destroyed anyhow. But the real necessity lies in the fact that 
without the nation the Family canuot exist. For the loss of na- 
tionality involves the uncertainty if not the loss of all other in- 
stitutions, while the defense of nationality is their defense. But 
here comes the sacrifice, the maintenance of the nation calls for 
that member of the Family by whom alone it is nourished and 
protected. Thus one particular family may perish, still the in- 
stitution of the Family is thereby defended and preserved, for 
that institution, the State, whose chief purpose is to secure all 
other institutions, is thereby maintained. But if the State per- 
ish, the whole institutional world follows after, or is saved by the 
caprice of the conqueror. Hence it is an accident if the Family 
survives when the nation perishes and it is also an accident if 
the Family perishes when the nation survives. 

In representing the domestic relation woman enters the Drama. 
The Family is her peculiar realm while the State is the sphere of 
man’s activity. The beauty in the character of the one and the 
greatness in the character of the other are always to be traced 
back to their respective institutions ; this is indeed the ultimate 
basis of all characterization. But the State and the Family 
may collide; then we behold, if portrayed in its purity, the most 
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powerful and the most tragic of all collisions, the collision be- 
tween the principle of man and the principle of woman. Both 
are right, both are wrong, both must suffer. The solution how- 
ever, can not be withheld, the woman has to be sacrificed, her 
institution is the lower and must be subordinated, though the full 
penalty of her sacrifice is burnt into the very flesh of the man. 

But this conflict and immolation of the Family takes a peculiar 
form in the modern European State. The wife of the King is 
Queen, the mother of the household may be the ruler of the peo- 
ple. The Family is thereby changed in its fundamental nature. 
The woman is reduced to being a political instrument, her chil- 
dren follow her condition ; that is, the State absorbs the domestic 
relation. Hence the Queen-mother, a compound word which 
expresses this double character, becomes an important and pecu- 
liar element in the history of European nations. Her fate is to 
be harassed by the struggle between maternal instinct and polit- 
ical necessity, to have her emotional nature sacrificed to some 
national object. When different members of the same house 
seek control, the Family is broken up, its union around the 
mother is lost, and she is often forced to take part against her 
own kindred. The unmarried princess has in store a destiny 
equally tragic. Political advantage determines her marriage; 
the essential element of domestic happiness, mutual love of man 
and woman, is disregarded; the emotional basis of a true union 
is often entirely wanting. Again it is the sacrifice of the Family 
to the State. 

Undoubtedly the male members of the royal house are com- 
pelled to succumb to the same custom, and have to suffer, but it 
is the women who are most deeply aggrieved, for their institu- 
tion is made to yield. The penalty follows hard after, infidelity 
is the universal trait of kings, and also, it would seem not to be 
wanting in queens sometimes; jealousy can not be absent from 
such aunion. The kingly hearth is a domestic curse. Thus it 
will be seen that the royal woman, whether she be mother, wife, 
or maiden, is inherently a tragic character who has to stand in 
the eternal cross-fire between domestic love and political duty or 
ambition. 

Still let us recognize the rational object of royal intermarriage. 
It has been said previously that the modern European system of 
States partakes of the nature of a family, and is often called the 
family of nations. To link its members together in peace and 
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domestic affection, the different sovereigns seek to form matri- 
monial alliances between their children. Thus it is attempted to 
transfer the ties of the Family into the State, and to createa 
domestic bond between the nations of Europe. In this manner 
war is often averted, quarrels are healed, and above all the coun- 
try is strengthened in its independence by powerful connections. 
The fact specially to be noted therefore is that the supreme world- 
historical principle of modern times, namely the principle of 
nationality has seized upon the Family as a mighty instrument 
of its realization. But the tragic element remains notwithstand- 
ing, woman is sacrificed, man meets with retribution. 

The third principle with which the modern State shows a con- 
flict is the Church. It was the policy of the Holy See to bring 
together the nations of Europe under one supreme head, Rome 
wished to be the mother of this large and interesting family of 
peoples. She thus inherited the principle of unification from the 
Roman Empire, but her means was now a spiritual power, though 
physical force was standing prepared in the background. A sort 
of universal republic floated in the imagination of her illustrious 
Pontiffs, the common bond of union was religion. Thus arose 
the great conflict between the Occident and the Orient whose 
grand historical manifestation was the Crusades. This was the 
external struggle of Europe during the Middle Ages, it was the 
deadly combat between two religions, Christianity and Mahom- 
edanism. This crusading spirit is not omitted by Shakespeare, 
though it does not give the foundation to any play. 

But the internal conflict of the European State with the 
Church is of far greater significance. Civil authority was con- 
tinually rasping against ecclesiastical domination which was ev- 
ery where skillfully organized. The Church had made itself in 
the strongest sense of the term an institution, and in many casesit 
both enacted and administered the law. One or the other, State 
or Church, must be superfluous, and the world-historical ques- 
tion was, Shall the nation again be swallowed up in a universal 
Roman Empire? The spirit of modern times could only give one 
solution; the State felt and ultimately asserted its supremacy, 
though its conflict with the Church was a perennial source of 
strife till it culminated in the great schism known as the Refor- 
mation. For the political significance of Protestantism was the 
subordination of Church to State, while the political significance 
of Catholicism was the subordination of State to Church. It is 
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again the spirit of nationality which is wrestling with a new 
enemy. 

Nor can the effect of this pursuit of political objects upon the 
Church itself be omitted by the Poet. It lost its great end, for it 
subjected its religious purpose to secular aggrandizement. It 
was thus no longer truly a Church, it was a political organization, 
an Empire which sought supreme authority. It had therefore 
come to contradict its own principle of existence. But the spirit- 
ual effect, which should be the chief care of religion, was unfortu- 
nate. Its great men were trained to a diplomatic cunning, its 
moralists too often indulged in a subtle casuistry which confused 
and debauched the honest instincts of the people, learning and 
speculation which it fostered were not seldom prostituted to de- 
fend hypocrisy and falsehood for the sake of some political ad- 
vantage. That is, the truest and highest content of religion was 
sacrificed to the ecclesiastical organization. Hence came the 
double revolt against its domination, from the moral conscience 
of the individual and from the political principle of the State. 

The English-historical Drama will necessarily exhibit this 
conflict in all its phases, as well as the final triumph of nation- 
ality, of which England is the most worthy representative among 
modern peoples. The external struggle of Christian Europe with 
Mahomedanism frequently looms up in the back ground, particu- 
larly in Henry the Fourth, and the king as the son of the Church 
is deliberating about some expedition to the Holy Land. Still 
the internal conflict is enough to occupy . his attention, he is the 
ruler of the State in a far higher sense than he is the son of the 
Church. The result of the struggle as indicated in this Histori- 
cal Series will be that the English people will change its religion 
and withdraw from the Catholic Republic, a result springing di- 
rectly from the spirit of nationality. 

The fourth conflict is that of the individual State with the 
world-historical principle which is the essential ground of its 
existence. In such a case the State falls into contradiction with 
its higher self, and bitter is the penalty of theerror. It was said 
above that nationality in its universal sense is the political spirit 
of the modern world, that Europe is a family of nations whose 
ideal aim is to live together in independence, yet in harmony. 
Each country therefore must acknowledge the right of other 
countries to be as valid as its own, and must aid in vindicating 
that right in case it should be assailed. Now comes the essential 
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insight: it is that a nation in attempting to subjugate a nation is 
destroying the principle of nationality, and thus falling into con- 
flict with the world-historical movement of the modern age, and 
undermining the very foundation of its own existence. The col- 
lision lies between the State indvidual and the State universal, 
between national selfishness and national principle. Herein 
England has been guilty of violation, she has sought foreign con- 
quest which as contradictory of herown highest end has brought 
forth internal dissension and ruin. The Poet was probably not 
conscious of this struggle when he treated it, but it exists in 
History all the same, and is the moving principle in the transi- 
tion from tne Lancastrian to the Yorkian Tetralogy. 

Such are the four inherent conflicts of the State, with Morali- 
ty, with the Family, with the Church, and finally with itself. 
These conflicts are the nerve of every dramatic action, they form 
the most abiding and the most worthy themes of human interest, 
they involve every man and every people in theirmeshes. They 
have many gradations which will be more fully detailed when the 
particular dramas come up for treatment. Here too must be 
sought the ultimate ground of character, for the dramatic indi- 
vidual is the bearer of a principle which he must carry into exe- 
cution against the opposing principle of other individuals. 

The form of the Historical Drama lies between pure Fable and 
pure History. The Fable is a yielding, flexible material which 
the Poet moulds freely to his own conception and gives it a shape 
corresponding to the thought. It is not trammeled by rigid 
Fact, by fixed Time or Place, and hence its adaptation for crea- 
tive Art surpasses that of History. The Poet reflects in the 
Fable the world in which he lives, he portrays the conscious- 
ness of hisage. With this unstained plastic material he is ena- 
bled to show the conflicts of the time in their spiritual purity, 
free from partisan rancour, from religious bigotry, and from all 
other disturbing influences. The Artist therefore works most 
truly when he takes the thought of his own time and pours it 
into the romote mythological form which may be made pliant to 
his gentlest touch. But let once the historical form be taken to 
express the same thing, let an important historical character or 
conflict of the present be introduced in its reality, then the 
floodgates of prejudice and passion are opened, and the work . 
will be torn to pieces by opposing factions. This is very far 
from being an esthetic effect. Most peoples have created a fabu- 
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lous period before the dawn of History as a dwelling-place for 
the imagination, it is the paradise of poetic forms which never 
have to jostle against the hard reality. 

But History has been enacted, its form is given and is inflexi- 
ble. The fact can not be bent, and remain fact; in so far as the 
Poet does bend it, he verges toward fiction, he makes History a 
fable. The age has assumed that fixed shape, none other can 
takes its place. Men have acted, there they stand with their 
names and deeds written upon the parchment. History being 
thus crystallized is far more inclined to break than to bend in a 
poetic treatment; but its unyielding materials may be considera- 
bly softened by going far back in time and approaching the era 
of Fable. The Historical Drama is therefore composed of two 
somewhat antithetic elements, History and Poetry. But its es- 
sential form must remain historical, the fabulous or ideal element 
may vary from a mere drop to quite the half of the play. There 
may be only a slight shifting of Time and Place or there may be 
a large group of unhistorical characters with new incidents. 
Shakespeare’s usage differs in different dramas. 

But there isa point where the Poet must not vary. He has 
to portray the conflicts of the age which he undertakes to rep- 
resent with an absolute fidelity. These conflicts also are the 
profoundest content of Poetry, hence History and Poetry in their 
ultimate thought come together, have the same fundamental prin- 
ciple.- One inner spirit animates two distinct forms, and even 
these forms are united in the Historical Drama, which is the 
blending of History and the Drama. Still the Poet looks back 
through the atmosphere of his own age, he can not live out of 
hisowntime. This fact always determines the coloring and often 
the selection of his theme, yet he ought to show the true spirit- 
ual stuggle of the epoch which he has chosen to body forth. 
Shakespeare undoubtedly beheld the Lancastrian period with 
Elizabethan eyes, though he has given the actual historical con- 
flict of that period. His portraiture of the Past is unavoidably 
tinged with the consciousness of the Present. Hence the Histori- 
cal Drama has in it a kind of double reflection, being partly of 
what is and partly of what has been, which twofoldness is inher- 
ent in the species. 

The Historical Drama is the Drama of nationality, this is its 
truest and most exalted function. The institution with which 
History deals is the State, it subordinates all other institutions 
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and principles. Its expression in Art has demanded a special 
artistic form which attempts to reconcile the real elements of 
History with the ideal shapes of Poetry. The domestic and oth- 
er species of Drama seek the Fable as their most adequate ma- 
terial, but the Historical Drama looks to the records of the 
nation and to the deeds of the national heroes. The emotion to 
which it appeals is patriotism which elevates the individual into 
one existence with his country, and Art thus inculcates the no- 
blest devotion of human character. 

In the ordinary Drama the deed is brought home to the doer 
in person, the action of the individual returns upon him in the 
course of a single play. It is thus complete in itself, reward or 
retribution is shown in the result. But the historical deed con- 
tinues for all time to produce its effect, it is thus transmitted far 
beyond its return to the individual. For the nation partakes of 
it and carries it forward, and as the life of the nation endures, 
the deed of a man becomes perennial in its consequences. The 
act though performed by a person, is in truth national or: possi- 
bly world-historical. Hence arises the necessity of transcending 
the limits of a single play in order to bring together actions and 
their more remote consequences. Therefore it is that we have 
the two Tetralogies, the Lancastrian and the Yorkian, each 
being a series of four plays intimately connected. Or, if we 
wish to take a broader view, therefore it is that we possess a 
grand Dramatic Epic of ten plays, portraying and linking togeth- 
er in thought transitional periods of the English nation. Or, if 
we desire to grasp the complete generalization, therefore it is 
that Shakespeare has presented to us the colossal outlines of a 
world-historical Drama of fourteen plays, being forced to such a 
lofty and comprehensive theme by the grandeur and universality 
of his genius. Thus he makes the deed run through time almost 
from the beginning of positive History. 


[92] 


THE ABSOLUTE IDEA OF SCIENCE. 


[Being Lecture I. of F. W. J. von Schelling’s Lectures upon the Method of 
a University Course of Study, (Vorlesungen ueber die Methode des Akademischen 
Studiums, published in 1803) translated from the German (2d edition, 1813) by 
Mrs. E.S. MorGan. These lectures, a translation of which is to appear in the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, will afford one the best view of Schelling’s 
System as a whole, inasmuch as they sum up the earlier or Pantheistic stage 
of his system, and project into view, prophetically as it were, the fundamen- 
tal thoughts of his very latest system. The interest of the theme itself, and 
the wonderful insight displayed in its treatment, great as they are, are insig- 
nificant considerations by the side of the influence of these lecturesin opening 
to the world a higher stage of speculative thought.—Eprror]. 


FIRST LECTURE. 
The Absolute Idea of Science. 


It might not be superfluous to state the particular reasons 
which decide me to deliver these lectures, but it would doubtless 
be more than superfluous to take time for general proof that lec- 
tures on the method of academical study are not only useful but 
are necessary to the student, and are of value in the reanimation 
and better direction of science itself. 

When with the beginning of his university course the youth 
first enters the world of science, the more taste and inclination 
he has for science as a whole, the less capable is he of receiving 
any other impression than of a chaos in which he can distinguish 
nothing, or a wide ocean upon which he is placed without guide 
or compass. We cannot here take into account the exceptional 
few who have a timely guide to the road which leads to their 
goal. The usual result with students of the better class of 
minds is that they devote themselves without law or order to all 
possible studies, rove in all directions without penetrating in any 
one to the centre which is the starting point to a many-sided and 
progressing culture, nor do they at the end of their course, even 
in the most fortunate cases, have any result for their fruitless 
efforts beyond the conviction of how much they have done for 
nothing, and what essentials they have neglected. On theother 
hand, minds of less capacity immediately resign themselves, sub- 
mit forthwith to the beaten path, and at most try to appropriate 
by mechanical industry and the mere apprehension of memory, 
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only so much of their special vocation as they think necessary 
for their future maintenance. 

The dilemma in which the superior student finds himself in 
regard to the choice not only of the subjects but the methods of 
study, causes him not seldom to confide in those who communi- 
cate to him their own base conceptions of, or their grudge against 
science. 


Hence it is necessary at universities that general public instruc- 
tion be given on the end and methods of academical study, both 
as a whole and in regard to its particular subjects. 

There is still another consideration. In science and in art the 
particular has a value only so far as it contains the universal and 
absolute. But it happens too often, as shown in the majority of 
cases, that the general business of universal culture is forgotten 
in the particular vocation—in the effort to become an excellent 
lawyer or physician is forgotten the far higher end of becoming 
a cultivated man with a mind ennobled by science. It ought to 
be remembered that the study of the general sciences is an effi- 
cient remedy for this one-sided culture. In a general way I do 
not wish to deny this, on the contrary I affirm it. Geometry and 
mathematics lead the mind to pure, rational, scientific knowledge 
which has no need of material application. Philosophy, which 
comprehends the whole man, is still better able to free the mind 
from the limitations of a one-sided culture, and to lift it up into 
the realm of the universal and the absolute. But between the 
more general science and the special branch of knowledge to 
which the individual devotes himself, there either exists neo rela- 
tion at all, or at least science in its universality cannot allow | 
itself to go so far as to point out these relations, and so he who 
is not in a condition to recognize them for himself in view of the 
particular sciences, has lost the guiding thread of the absolute, 
and prefers voluntarily to isolate himself from the living whole, 
rather than waste his powers in a vain endeavor after unity 
with it. 

Hence the knowledge of the organic totality of science must 
precede the special education for a particular profession. He 
who devotes himself to a particular science must learn its posi- 
tion in the whole, the spirit which animates it as well as the 
method of completing it so that it may fit into the harmonious 
plan of the whole; he must also learn how to seize this science 
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so as to conceive it not as a slave but as a freeman and in the 
spirit of the whole. 

You perceive from the foregoing that a theory of the method 
in academical study can proceed only from a real and true knowl- 
edge of the living relation existing between all sciences, and that 
without this any advice as to direction must be dead, spiritless, 
one-sided, and limited. Perhaps this demand was never more 
pressing than at the present time, when everything in science and 
art seems to tend towards unity, when the apparently most re- 
mote is near, when every agitation at or near the centre is com- 
municated quickly and immediately to the parts, and a new organ 
of intuition seems forming which is universal and applicable to 
almost all subjects. 

Such a time cannot go by without the birth of a new world, 
which inevitably buries in oblivion those who are not active 
workers init. Above all it is only to the fresh and healthful 
powers of a young world that the care and preservation of a 
noble enterprise is given. No one is excluded from co-operation, 
since a phase of the general process of regeneration is contained 
in any vocation which he may select. In order to gain success 
he must himself be filled with the spirit of the whole, must com- 
prehend his particular science as an organic member of the whole 
and recognize beforehand its function in this self-forming world. 
He must reach this point through himself or others before he has 
become rigid in obsolete forms, before the higher spark in him is 
extinguished by long spiritual deadness, that is to say in early 
youth, and according to our scheme, in the beginning of his aca- 
demical course. 

From whom shall he gain this knowledge and in whom shall 
he trust? First himself and his good genius, then those who 
give most unmistakable evidence that they are bound to attain 
through their own particular science the highest and most uni- 
versal insights into the totality of sciences. Undoubtedly he 
who himself has not the universal idea of science is least able to 
impart it to others. He who devotes his otherwise praiseworthy 
industry to a secondary and limited science, is not able to rise to 
the intuition of an organic whole of science. This intuition is 
only to be expected at all, and then in its universality only, from 
the science of sciences, from Philosophy, and hence only from 
the Philosopher whose special science is at the same time the 
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absolute universal science, and whose endeavor perforce is di- 
_ réeted to the totality of scientific knowledge. 

It is these considerations, gentlemen, which have decided me 
to give these lectures, the object of which you will readily see — 
from the foregoing. The question whether I am able to satisfy 
my own idea of such lectures and do justice to my opinions is a 
question which I leave unanswered, trusting in the confidence 
you have always shown in me and which I shall none the less 
strive to deserve on this occasion. 

Allow me then to cut short everything in the nature of preface 
and introduction, and proceed at once to what our whole future 
research depends upon, and without which we cannot take a 
single step toward the solution of our task. It is the idea of 
knowing in and for itself unconditioned, which is absolutely only 
one and in which all knowing is only one—it is the idea of that 
primal knowing* which, separating into branches in different © 
stages of the phenomenal ideal world, expands into the great, 
immeasurable tree of knowledge. As the knowing of all know- 
ing it must be that which fulfills and contains the claim or the 
presupposition which is made inevery species of the same, com- 
pletely, not merely in one particular case, but with absolute uni- 
_versality. However we may express this presupposition—as the 
agreement with the object or as the pure dissolution of the 
particular in the universal, it is inconceivable, in general or par- 
ticular, without the higher presupposition that the true ideal, 
alone and without further mediation, is the true real and nothing ° 
else. 

We cannot really prove this essential unity even in Philoso- 
phy: it is indeed the initiation to all scientific spirit; but at least it 
can be proved that without it there is no science, and it can be 
demonstrated that in everything which even pretends to be sci- 
ence, it is just this identity, this complete solution of the real in 
the ideal, which is sought. 

Unconsciously this presupposition lies at the bottom of all 
that science boasts as to the general laws of things, of all Nature 
itself, and is the foundation of all effort to learn these laws. They 


* Urwissens which is generally rendered in this article by the phrase *‘arch- 
etypal knowing.” It describes what is called later by Hegel, the “pure 
knowing,” or the knowing of ideas which are at once the logical condition of: 
thinking and also of being. 
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wish that the concrete and the impenetrable (in particular phe- 
nomena) shall be resolved into the pure self-evidence and transpa- 
tency of a universal rational knowledge. This presupposition is 
allowed in the more limited spheres of knowledge and in particu- 
lar cases, although not understood, and consequently not con- 
ceded as absolute and universal according to the dicta of Philos- 
ophy. 

With more or less consciousness the geometer bases his sci- 
ence on the absolute reality of the purely ideal, when he proves 
that in any possible triangle the sum of the three angles equals 
two right angles. He proves his knowledge not by comparison 
with coneréte or actual angles or by means of them, but by the 
laws of intuition itself. He knows it immediately from the na- 
ture of knowledge itself, which is pure ideal and consequently 
pure real. But if we wished to limit the question of the possi- 
bility of knowledge to the question of mere finite knowledge, 
still the quality of empirical truth which the latter has would be 
incomprehensible through any relation to the something which 
we call subject,—in what other way could we arrive at it than by 
means of knowledge itself—hence it would be altogether incom- 
prehensible unless that ideal which appears finitely in empirical 
knowledge and furnishes the conditioning laws of finite things, 
were not the reality and the substance of things. 

But this first presupposition of all science, this essential unity 
of the unconditioned ideal and the unconditioned real, is only 
possible if that which is the one is also the other. But this is 
the idea of the absolute, namely, that the idea in its primary as- 
pect is also being. So the absolute is both this first presupposi- 
tion of knowing and the first knowing itself. 

Through this first knowing is all other knowing in the absolute, 
and itself absolute. For although the archetypal knowing in its 
complete absoluteness dwells originally only in the absolute 
_ ideal, still we imagine it as essence of all things, and the eternal 
ideal of ourselves. Our knowing in its totality is a copy of that 
eternal knowing. Of course I do not speak of the particular 
sciences, which of them and how far they have separated from 
this totality and deviated from their true original. Of course 
only knowing in its totality can be a complete reflex of that orig- 
inal knowing, but each single knowing and each particular sci- 
ence is included as an organic part of this whole, and hence all 
knowing which is not mediately or immediately, no matter through 
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how many intermediate members, related to the archetypal know- 
ing, is without reality or meaning. 

Whether we can work in the particular science with intelli- 
gence and that higher inspiration which we call scientific genius, 
depends upon our ability to see the particular knowing in its re- 
lation with the original, the whole. Every thought not conceiv- 
ed in the spirit of this unity and totality, is in itself empty, and 
may be rejected. Every part which is not capable of harmoni- 
ous action in this active and living whole, is a dead weight, which 
according to organic laws will sooner or later be cast out, and in- 
deed there are plenty of sexless bees in the hive of science who 
being forbidden to create, multiply their own stupidity in copies 
by means of inorganic division. While asserting the idea of the 
nature of knowing, I have nothing to add as to the dignity of 
science in and for itself. No rule for the cultivation or the ac- 
ceptation of science in and for itself which I can establish in 
the following lectures will originate in any other source, or in 
any other than this one idea. 

The writers of the history of Philosophy tell of Pythagoras 
that he changed the name of Philosophy, which until his time 
had been codia, into d:Aocodia, the love of wisdom, for the rea- 
son that God alone is wise. However it may be with the histor- 
ical truth of this story, in the change and the alleged reason for 
it, there is a recognition that all knowing is a striving for com- 
munion with the Divine Being, for a participation in that arche- 
typal knowing whose image is the visible universe, and whose 
birthplace is the Source of eternal power. According to the 
same view, since all knowing is one and every kind enters only 
as a member into the organism of the whole, ali science and spe- 
cies of knowing are parts of one Philosophy, namely, the effort 
to participate in archetypal knowing. Everything then which 
springs immediately from the Absolute as its root is itself abso- 
lute, hence has no purpose but of itself, is self-end. But know- 
ing in its unity is the one co-absolute phenomenon of the uni- 
verse, of which the other is being or nature. In the realm of 
the Real, finitude rules, in the realm of the Ideal, infinitude; the 
former is what it is through necessity, the latter through free- 
dom. Man, the rational being par excellence, is set up as a com- 
plement to the phenomenal world, through him by means of his 
activity is to be developed what is wanting in God’s revelation. 
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Nature indeed contains the whole divine being but only in natu- 
ral forms, the rational being is to express the image of the same 
divine Nature, divine as it is itself, in the ideal. 

We must expect a very common objection to the absoluteness 
of science—giving it a higher expression than it generally re- 
ceives. The objection is that knowing is only a part of that rep- 
resentation of the Absolute projected into finitude, and is only a 
means in it of which action is the end. 

Action, action! is the ery which indeed sounds from many 
sides, but is set up most loudly by those who can do nothing 
with knowing. 

There is much in favor of this challenge to action. Any one 
ean act, we say, for this depends only on the free will. But 
knowing, especially philosophical knowing, is not in every one’s 
power, and without other conditions nothing can be accomplish- 
ed, even if we have the best will. 

We propose this question over and above this ebjection: What | 
kind of action can that be in relation to which knowing stands 
as means, and what kind of knowing which is related to action 
as its end? 

What reason can be given for even the possibility of such an 
antithesis ? 

If the principles which I am here compelled to cite can receive 
full light from all sides only in Philosophy, it does not prevent 
their being at least intelligible in their present application. He 
only who has comprehended the idea of the Absolute, will also 
see that only one basis of possible antithesis is conceivable in it, 
and hence even if antitheses can be evolved, they must all pro- 
ceed from that one. The nature of the absolute is as the abso- 
lute ideal to be also the absolute real. In this characteristic lie 
the two possibilities, that as ideal it posits its essence in the real 
as its form, and as this form can be only an absolute one, it eter- 
nally resolves itself into the essence, so that it is essence and 
form in perfect coalescence. In these two possibilities consists 
the only act of archetypal knowing, but since it is simply indi- 
visible, hence is both reality and ideality, there must be an ex- 
pression of this inseparable duality in every act of the absolute 
knowing; and in that which as a whole appears as the real, as 
well as in that which manifests itself as the ideal, both must be 
formed into one. As in Nature, the image of the divine trans- 
formation of ideality into reality and also the transformation of 
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the latter into the former, appears through lightand perfected by 
reason, so on the other hand in that which as a whole is seized as 
the ideal, there must be a real and an ideal side, of which one is 
ideality in reality (but still ideal), the other the opposite mode of 
the unity. The first mode of manifestation is knowing so far as 
subjectivity appears in objectivity; the other is action in so far 
as it isconsidered as the taking up of the particular into the uni- 
versal. 

It is sufficient to comprehend these relations if only in the 
highest abstraction to see that the contrast in which the two 
unities (within the equal identity of archetypal knowing) mani- 
fest themselves as knowing, and action takes place only for the 
mere finite comprehension: for if in knowing the infinite images 
itself to the finite in an ideal way, in action, and in the same way 
the finite images itself to the infinite, it is self-evident that each 
of them in the idea or in its nature expresses the self-identical, 
absolute unity of archetypal knowing. 

Finite knowing and finite doing posit in a conditional way and 
in succession that which in the idea is unconditioned and coetane- 
ous; for this reason they appear in the former (that is, finite 
knowing and action) as necessarily separated, while in the latter, 
on account of their equal absoluteness, they are one; as in God, 
the idea of all ideas, the absolute wisdom, because it is absolute, 
is also unconditioned power, without the precedence of the idea 
as intention through which the deed would be determined, and 
consequently is at the same time absolute necessity. 

It is true of this as of all other antitheses, that they are so 
only so long as each member is not for itself absolute—that is, so 
long as they are conceived only by the finite understanding. The 
ground of the artificial antitheses lies then in an equally incom- 
plete idea of both knowing and doing, which is elevated by mak- 
ing knowing a means of action as its end. The knowing can 
have no such relation to really absolute action: for being abso- 
lute it cannot be determined by knowing. The same unity which 
is in knowing formsitself in action into a world which is absolute 
and based upon itself. The question is neither of phenomenal 
deed nor of phenomenal knowing: one stands and falls with the 
other, for each has a reality only in contrast with the other. 

Those who make knowing the means, and action the end, have | 
no notion of either except what they have taken from daily life, 
where knowing must be such as to become the means to action. 
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Philosophy is to teach them to-do their duty in life, it is for this 
that they need philosophy: they do not do their duty from a free 
necessity, but as subjects of a notion which science suggests. On 
every hand science is to serve them in planting their fields, in per- 
fecting trade, or in rebuilding their dissipated powers. They call 
geometry a beautiful science, not indeed because it is the purest 
species of proof, the most objective expression of reason itself, 
but because it teaches how to survey fields and build houses, or 
makes possible the voyages of merchant ships; for since it is also 
of use in war, its value is diminished, because of course war is 
opposed to universal philanthropy. Philosophy is of no value 
for the first of these uses, and in the latter it can at most make 
war against shallow brains and the apostles of utility in science 
—hence it must be on the whole highly objectionable. 

Those who do not comprehend the unity of knowing and ac- 
tion, bring forward such popular objections as this: that if know- 
ing and action were one, then the latter would always follow from 
the former—whereas one can know the right very well without 
doing it. They are quite correct in saying that action does not re- 
sult from knowing, and they thus declare that knowing is not a 
means to action. They are only wrong in expecting such a result. 
They do not understand the relations between absolutes, how 
each particular can be unconditioned in itself, and in placing one 
in the relation of means and the other in the relation of end to 
each other, make both dependent. 

Knowing and action can never be in true harmony except 
through their equal absoluteness. As there can be no true know- 
ing which is not mediately or immediately the expression of pri- 
mordial knowing, so there can be no true action, no matter 
through how many interposing links, which does not express the . 
primitive action, and in it the divine essence. That freedom 
which is looked for and believed to exist in empirical action, is as 
little freedom and as much an illusion as the truth in empirical 
knowing. There is no true freedom except in absolute necessity, 
and there is the same relation between freedom and necessity that 
there is between absolute knowing and absolute action. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


In the present volume of the JOURNAL |1877] we hope in our 
“Notes” to give much information as to the actual condition of 
Philosophic Studies in America: what is done at the Universi- 
ties, Colleges, and Theological Seminaries, and what is done in 
societies or clubs organized for furthering the study of Philosophy. 

We specially invite from Presidents or from the Philosophic 
faculties of such institutions, brief statements of the scope and 
contents of the Philosophical studies taken up in their respective 
departments. The Secretaries of the Philosophical Associations 
will do much to make our “ Notes and Discussions” of interest if 
they will give historical information regarding their societies, and 
summaries of the discussions that transpire. EDITOR. 


What is Truth? 


A correspondent in the January (1876) issue of J. S. P. discusses 
in an interesting. manner, the problem, ‘What is Truth ?” 

The fact that the question mainly inspires the intellect of mankind 
in all ages, implies, at least as possible, a satisfactory, comprehensive 
solution thereof: for, it can hardly be supposed that universal intu- 
itions of the human mind can be delusive and misleading. And yet 
the intellect is somewhat puzzled over the affirmation that it can 
grasp and amply know as to what is truth. For, assuming that such 
attainment of knowledge is possible, the thought arises that there 
thus comes a limit to human knowledge, and consequently a cessa- 
tion of intellectual activity ; which is a conception intolerably shock- 
ing. : 

Assuming, therefore, the right of the intellect to the fullest knowl- 
edge, as to what is truth, and also its equal right to unlimited aciivi- 
ties according to its essential nature, how are we to reconcile the 
seemingly irreconcilable paradox? How may we know “the truth as 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth,” and yet not experience 
intellectual stagnation or death? By coming to a clear Science of 
Being as the sure science of existence—a knowledge of the underiv- 
ed as a ground of knowledge to all our quests of the derived—by 
which the intellect is not only fully empowered in the absolute truth, ~ 
but is divinely inspired and actuated in all its activities. The prob- 
lems and interests of life and experience are inexhaustible. The 
ceaseless revolutions of the good, true and beautiful, in the realm of 
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human experience, can never fail to duly motive the human affections 
and intellect. The only want is the recognition of a central, immu- 
table Sun, by whose lumen all observations and explorations of the 
blessed providences may be assured as charming ministries to our 
experience. This want is duly provided for in the destined attain- - 
ment of the human intellect to that comprehensive realm of science 
above indicated. Human vision and power, however enlarged, mul- 
tiplied and led into new fields, must constantly behold and operate 
solely by this Central Sun; and this is THE TRUTH; knowable, and 
constantly sufficient for all intellectual needs when known. And 
which, being thus known, proves its amplitude and efficiency at the 
same time that it invests with exhaustless energy anid power. 

My position is, that the essential truths of Berne, which, known, 
make a science of the Absolute, are available to the intellect of man 
as an infallible lumen to all the facts of existence—existence being 
derived in, and dependent upon, Being. And I further hold that 
when thus made available as science—anchoring the intellect in eter- 
nal truth—instead of depleting and paralyzing the intellect, it im- 
pletes and enfranchises it, furnishing a sure clew to the solution of 
the problems perpetually opening to the mind, so enabling it to dis- 
place opinion or mere empiricism, with knowledge or positive science. 

The conception thus advanced may be illustrated by the truth of a 
special science, in the realm of rational cognition. Take, for in- 
stance, the science of mathematics. The immutable laws which 
rule this theme constitute the primary truth of mathematics. The 
intellect which fully fathoms those laws becomes thus master of the 
science—knows the essential truth of mathematics—and by such 
knowledge becomes, not stupefied or paralyzed, but empowered to 
master all problems that may arise, in whatever direction, though 
there will be found no limit to the fields opening before him to invite 
his lordly footsteps. 

Thus the truth ef the Absolute—of Being, of God,—that dimly 
impresses the human intellect. from the first, and prompts it ever to 
strive for its attainment as a comprehensive reality in practical expe- 
rience, is no mere fiction, put forth to beguile the human soul and 
mock its struggles; but, on the contrary, is the dominant motor 
power of all history, and the crowning ‘* Light of the World.” As 
such, it is susceptible of formal scientific discrimination and use to 
determine the problems of life and destiny, as clearly as is the truth 
of any special science available in its sphere. 

I thus affirm a theory of ‘the truth” which is in fullest avcordance 
with the claims of all divine revelation; though, for the present, I 
attempt no scientific formulation competent to embody and verify 
what is involved in the conception. I affirm the practicability of a 
scientific Theology as a comprehensive answer to the question: 
What is Truth? And I further affirm that such attainment will ver- 
ify every claim of the Christian Gospel, showing that this Gospel 
itself exemplifies the supreme lumen of such a science. 

THERON GRAY. 
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Brahma’s Cup. 


T lift the cup of Brahma high !— 
The cup and liquor both are his; 
That flowing draught is perfect rest, 
For Brahma’s self the liquor is. 


Let endless kalpas still revolve, 
Who quaffs, no grief shall e’er befall ; 
For he shall dream the dream 8f God,, 
And never know he dreams at all. 


My transmigrating days are o’er ; 
God’s hand presents the sacred cup: 
I eager grasp the chalice now, 
And drink the Godhead’s liquor up. 


And while the sacred wine I quaff, 
Two souls are mingled on the brim: 
I drink of Brahma in the cup, 
And he receives me into him. 


FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 


Philosophy at the Massachusetts School of Technology. 


A school of Industrial Science—an institution founded and planned 
for the cultivation par excellence of the physical sciences—is hardly 
. the place in which one would look for an elaborate course in pure 

philosophy. The emergencies of instruction at the school whose title 
heads this note, however, have brought into existence a department 
devoted to that subject, the scheme of study in which is probably as 
extended and minute as any other on the same topic in the country. 
Some account of the doings in this department will doubtless be in- 
teresting to the readers of the JourNAL. 

The department has now been in operation four years, and present- 
ed its first graduates last June. The course of study covers four 
years, the first of which, like that of all the other departments of the 
Institute, is devoted to studies of a general character. pursued by all 
students of the Institute together, as forming a necessary preparation 
for any department the individual student may select. The mass of 
time in this first year 1s speut upon French, Mathematics, General 
Chemistry, Rhetoric, and the rudiments of Formal Logic. In the © 
remaining three years, in addition to side-studies in modern lan- 
guages (namely German and French), Mathematics through the the- 
oretical part of the Calculus, Physics, Chemistry, History, English 
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Literature, and the Science of Language, a minute course is taken in 
the history and criticism of the whole of Modern Philosophy, begin- 
ning with Descartes and ending with Hegel. 

This course is directly upon the central works of the leading phi- 
losophers, and not merely about them. In the case of the students 
recently graduated, it has included the writings subjoined : 

Descartes ; the Method and the Meditations entire, and selections 
from the Principles of Philosophy. 

Spinoza: the Ethics in outline, with such of his letters as bear 
upon the controverted points. 

Leibnitz: the Monaddlogy, the New System of Nature, the Nature 
of the Soul, and the Doctrine of a Universal Spirit. 

Locke ; the most important part of the Hssay, with Cousin’s Crit- 
ique of the same. 

Berkeley: the Principles of Human Knowledge. 

Hume: the first eight sections of the Inquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding. 

Kant: the “Asthetic,” “Analytic,” and “Dialectic,” from the 
Critique of Pure Reason; the two former with very minute criticism. 

Hegel: about half of the Lesser Logic. 

Besides this work upon the leading texts, the corresponding por- 
tion of “Schwegler’s History,” with Stirling’s notes upon them, have 
been carefully studied, and compared with the parallel parts of Ueb- 
erweg. In this part of the work, especial attention was given to the . 
developments of Cartesianism by Geulincx and Malebranche, the rela- 
tions and contrasts between Malebranche’s “Vision in God” and 
Berkeley’s **Communication of Ideas,” the reassertion of Cartesian- 
ism by the Scottish Philosophy, the significance of Fichte as the 
truth of Kant, and the eontributions toward Hegel by Jacob Béhme, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Malebranche. The class have alsoread Ham- 
ilton’s “Metaphysics,” (Bowen’s edition), Fraser’s ‘‘Introduction to 
Berkeley,” Krauth’s ‘“‘Prolegomena and Notes,” and Ueberweg’s 
“Notes on Berkeley’s Principles,” Mahaffy’s rescript of ‘“Kant’s 
Esthetic and Analytic,” Wallace’s ‘‘Prologomena to Hegel’s Logic,” 
and the “Struggle to Hegel,” in Stirling’s “Secret.” One member of 
the class has made, besides, an extended study of Fichte, including 
the Wissenschaftslehre and Rechtslehre (both in Kroeger’s transla- 
tions), the Bestimmung des Menschen (translated by Smith), the 
whole series of minor illustrative pieces translated in the JouRNAL OF 
SpecuLaTive Puriiosopuy, the Leben und Briefe by J. H. von Fichte, 
and the essay on Fichte’s life and writings, by Dr. William Smith. 
Another has read the essay on Kant’s Philosophy by Cousin (trans- 
lated by Henderson), and, in the French original, the essay on Kant’s 
system by Armand Saintes; and, later, has made a careful study of 
Stirling’s ‘‘Secret of Hegel,” as part of the preparation for an essay 
of his own upon the “Derivation of Hegel’s Logik from the Critique 
of Pure Reason.” <A third has produced a notieeable rescript of 
Kant’s “‘ Esthetic,” in which some new points of criticism appear to 
be raised. 
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The Department of Philosophy, like other departments in the In- 
stitute, has admitted what are called special students, that is, per- 
sons who do not wish to stand for a degree, but desire to pursue some 
single branch or course. A part of these specials have taken up a 
course with the regular class; for instance, in 1874, three took the 
philosophical studies of the third year, on Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Berkeley and Hume ; and, in 1876, four (two of whom were women) 
took the course on Kant’s ‘tAnalytic.” Others have taken a course 
provided especially for them; as, in 1873, on Professor Masson’s 
‘*‘Recent British Philosophy,” and, in 1875, on Professor Jardine’s 
“Psychology of Cognition.” 

Besides the foregoing course for degree-candidates iu the Depart- 
ment of Philesophy, the Institute requires a certain amount of work 
in philosophy from the candidates in any department, whether of En- 
gineering, Architecture, Physics, Chemistry, Natural History, Sci- 
ence and Literature, or Philosophy. This requirement includes an 
examination on the logical analysis of terms and sentences, held in 
the first year; one on the elements of formal logic, held in the third 
year; and one on the philosophy of science, held in the fourth year. 
Corresponding courses of instruction are given in the several years. 
The course in the Philosophy of Science embraces the following 
topics : 

he nature and essential conditions of Science. 

The distinction, both as to nature and province, between Pure and 
Empirical Science. 

A critique of Induction, exposing its inadequacy as a Logic of 
Science ; and of Empiricism, exposing its inadequacy as a Philoso- 
phy of the same. 

The classification of existing sciences under the heads Pure and 
Empirical. 

The justification of Math2matics, Pure Physics, and Logic, as 
Pure Sciences. 

The “‘Canons” of Mill’s Logic, and their proper province as regu- 
lative of our certainty regarding Actual Uniformities. 

The reduction of the Mathematical Sciences to a single logical 
system. 

The logical imperfection of all the existing expositions of Mathe- 
matics, especially of Geometry. 

The logical foundations of the Infinitesimal Calculus. 

Still another item in the provision for philosophical study deserves 
mention. Under the auspices of the Lowell Institute, free evening 
courses, open to both men and women, are given each year by pro- 
fessurs of the Institute of Technology, on topics germane to their 
departments. Among these, there have been the following on phi- 
losophy : 

1872-3. On Elementary Formal Logic, with especial reference to 
its use in English Analysis. Ten lectures. 

1873-4. On J. S. Mill’s System of Logic. Eighteen lectures. 

1874-5. On Modern Philosophy from Descartes to Hegel. Eight- 
een lectures. 
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1875-6. On Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Eighteen lectures. 

The average number of students attending these evening iectures 
on philosophy has been about thirty. The scope of the instruction 
may be gathered from the following synopsis of the course for 1874-5 : 

Lect. I. Introductory: The Definitions of Philosophy, the Group- 
ing of the Historic Systems, and the General Character of the Mod- 
ern Movement. 

Lect. II. Descartes: his Epoch, his Genius, and his Claims as the 
Founder of Modern Philosophy. 

Lect. III. Descartes—the Details of his System: an explicit Dual- 
' ism, but at the same time an implicit Monism; its inconsistency as 

Dualism, its consistency as Monism. 

Lect. IV. Geulince. Malebranche, Hobbes; Attempt, by the two 
former, to save the Dualist view of Descartes by the added theories 
of Occasionalism and Vision in God; by the latter, to bring out the 
required consistent Monism ky the theory of Materialism. 

Lect. V. Spinvz.—General Estimate: Cartesian implicit Monism 
made explicit as Pantheism. 

Lect. VI. Spinoza: Sketch of the Ethics. 

Lect. VII. Locke Transfer of the Problem of Philosophy from 
the question of the Nature of Being to that of the Scope and Worth 
of Thought; beginning of Empiricism, and preparation for Skepti- 
cism in the empirical Principle. 

Lect. VIII. Letbnitz: Revolt from Empiricism, and return to the 
question of Being; preparation for Idealism in the Monadology ; at- 
tempt to reconcile multiplicity of Substance with oneness of Es- 
sence by the Pre-established Harmony ; emphasizing of the logical 
Principles of Indiscernibles, Contradictories, and Sufficient Reason. 

Lect. IX. Berkeley: Idealism becomes explicit in the form of a 
Spiritual Dualism, Creator and Creature; the Insubstantiality of 
Matter as a corollary of Empiricism. 

Lect. X. Hume: Return to the question of the Worth of Thought ; 
thorough comprehension of Empiricism as in reality Skepticism. 

Lect. XI. Reid, and the Scottish School: Revolt from Skepticism 
in the interest of Common Sense; hypothesis of the transcendental 
origin of the Principles of Common Sense. 

Lect. XII. Kant: The transcendental Principle comprehended ; 
the transcendentalism of Common Sense vanishes in Kant’s Tran- 
scendental Skepticism, as its empiricism did in Hume’s Empirical 
Skepticism. 

Lect. XIII. Kant: his Theoretical Philosophy; the Critique of 
Pure Reason in outline. 

Lect. XIV. Kant: his Practical Philosophy ; attempt to compen- 
sate for the skepticism of the Critique by the doctrine of Ethics and 
of Good Judgment; sketch of the Critique of Practical Reason and 
of the Critique of Judgment. 

Lect. XV. Fichte: Conversion of Kant’s Transcendental Skepti- 
cism into Subjective Idealism by the removal of his hypothetical 
“Thing in Itself”; the human Ego the only substance; the World 
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and God as the Form and Mo:le of man’s existence ; Pananthropism, 
er the inversion of Spinoza’s Pantheism. 

Lect. XVI. Sehelling: Reaction from Fichteanism on viewing it 
as implicit Single-individualism ; hypothetical identification of Being 
and Thought: the NerrHer, as abstract common essence of Spirit. 
and matter, proposed as the Final Reality. 

Lect. XVII. Hegel: Absolute Idealism—Reality as Prrson. i. e.. 
as the Living Unity in which the two-fold of Subject and Object. 
(Thought and Nature) given by Reflection, is taken up by means of 
the mutual neutralization of its terms. 

Lect. XVIII. Hegel: Sketch of the Logik, with special reference 
to its doctrine of the Begriff as the real unit of thought. 

G. H. H. 


Frederic H. Hedge, D. D. 


In my “History of Philosophy in Outline,” many important omis- 
sions occur in the brief list given of the Philosophers of Italy, Eng- 
land, France, and America. In the present note I desire to supply 
one of these. 

Most readers of Philosophy in the United States remember grate- 
fully Dr. Hedge’s **Prose Writers of Germany” (1st ed. in 1847) as giv- 
ing brief but accurate characterizations of many of the philosophical 
systems of Germany—those of Boehme, Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, 
Schleiermacher, Hegel, Schelling, and Novalis—together with valua- 
ble selections from their works. Dr. Hedge’s work stands in contrast 
to the many crude statements in regard to German Philosophy which 
gained currency at that early day ; its expositions and critical essays 
read welleven now, and the translations are gems. 

Perhaps the earliest student of German Philosophy in this country, 
Dr. Hedge was its first expounder and defender. In an article in the 
“Christian Examiner” for March, 1833, he called public attention to 
its claims, and awakened the first interest in its study. This interest 
was strengthened by contributions to the same journal, and Theodore 
Parker and others received their first impulse in the study of Ger- 
man Philosophy through this source. A philosophical club was start- 
ed in 1836 by Dr. Hedge and two others; it afterwards became fam- 
ous as the ‘Transcendental Club,” a name given it by outsiders. In 
the history of ‘‘New Engiand Transcendentalism” Dr. Hedge’s name 
is a conspicuous one. Among the many philosophical articles con- 
tributed by him to magazines, perhaps the most notable is the one on 
Leibnitz in the ‘Atlantic Monthly,” June, 1858, (a translation of L.’s 
“Monadology” was given by Dr. H. to this journal in 1867). The 
American public was also first made acquainted with Arthur Schop- 
enhautr through Dr. Hedge’s essays. From a list of questions (sent 
me some time ago) prepared by Dr. H. as university examiner at 
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Harvard, I select those relating to the systems of Schopenhauer and 
von Hartmann, for their snggestiveness : 


105, What is the fundamental idea of Schopenhauer’s Ontology? What the 
title of his earliest work ? 

106. State the Proposition of the Sufficient Cause. 

107. What, according to Schopenhauer, are the four roots of this Proposition? 

108. Into what does he resolve the twelve Categories of Kant? 

109. What is the title of his principal work? 

110. What, according to him, is the sensible world, and how (by what fac- 
ulty) do I obtain my knowledge of it? 

111. What is the function of Reason (Vernunft)? How does it differ from 
Verstand, and which, in Schopenhauer’s view, is the superior faculty ? 

112. How does Schopenhauer arrive at his conception of Will? 

113. What is the difference between conscious and unconscious Will? 

114. What is the relation of Will to the world? 

115. What is Schopenhauer’s view of Free Will? 

116. What does he regard as the foundation of morality? what as the su- 
preme virtue? 

117. To what philosopher does v. Hartmann acknowledge himself indebted 
for the suggestion of unconscious “* Vorstellungen’’? 

118. How does he attempt to demonstrate Design in nature? 

119. Give some examples of the unconscious in our physical economy. 

120. Give examples of the unconscious in the realm of the intellectual and 
spiritual. 

121. Under the head of The Unconscious in esthetic judgment and artistic 
production, what is his criticism of the Darwinian theory? 

122. What are the benefits we owe to the unconscious in human life? 

123. In that sphere of human life which the conscious and the unconscious 
have incommon, which is the most effective agent? 

124. Which must we recognize as the most important in its bearing on hu- 
man action? 

125. How does v. Hartmann define mysticism? 

126. Whom does he regard as the chief of philosophic mystics? 

127. Why does Kant’s doctrine concerning the origin of our idea of space 
meet with such resistance from the common sense of mankind, and from the 
point of view of physical science? 

128. State one or more of the arguments by which v. Hartmann proves the 
existence of an external world. 

129. How does he explain the origin of Consciousness? 

130. What are the three stages of illusion which, as v. Hartmann supposes, 
induce the belief that existence is desirable, and prevent the perception of 
what he maintains to be the truth, viz., that non-existence is preferable? 

131. On what, according to v. Hartmann, does the salvation (Heil) of the 
world depend, and what is the aim of the *‘ Weltprocess’’? W. T. H. 
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Philosophy at the University of Minnesota. 


Upon a visit to Minneapolis the past year, I had the pleasure of 
meeting Professor Campbell of the State University, who has himself 
devoted especial attention to German Philosophy. The following ex- 
traet from a private letter gives one an idea of the course in Philoso- 
phy pursued in that young but thriving institution, which, under the 
able management of President Folwell, is accomplishing so much for 
education in the Upper Mississippi Valley : 

“The department at present covers four terms of study. The first. 
term is given to Psychology, the subject being treated empirically. 
The second term we enter upon ‘Ontulogy’ (philosophy proper) pur- 
suing the subject historically, dwelling upon Plato, Aristotle, Kant, 
and Hegel. From Kant we pass (3d term) to Ethics (Hickok) treat- 
ing the subject first in its essential principles (philosophically), and 
secondly in its elements (empirically). From Ethics we pass over to. 
a discussion of Religion (natural and revealed), and the fourth term 
is spent on Natural Theology and an examination of the present con- 
dition of Philosophy.” Ww. T. H. 


Professor Anderson’s Translation of the Edda. 


Professor R. B. Anderson of Wisconsin University, who has already 
laid under obligations the many lovers of the old Norse Sagas and Edda. 
Songs (through Messrs.Griggs & Co. of Chicago, publishers), promises 
to give us the first volume of his translation of the Edda, early next 
fall. The purely rwythical part of the Edda will appear in Vol. L., 
and the semi-mythical part containing the primitive fragments of the 
story of the personages of the Nibelungen Lied will form a second 
volume, while the Younger or prose Edda will form a volume by itself. 
He has just published through Messrs. Griggs & Co. a volume enti-. 
tled: “Viking Tales of the North: The Sagas of Thorstein, Vik- 
ing’s Son, and Fridthjof the Bold, translated from the Icelandic by 
Rasmus B. Anderson and Jon Bjarnson. Also Tegnér’s Fridthjof’s. 
Saga, translated into English by George Stephens.” 

The delightful version of Tegnér has of late received several trans- 
lations, and of these the one here given is of the best. The 
“vocabulary” at the close of the volume adds greatly to its value. 


w. T. H. 


Philosophy in St. Louis. 
The ‘Kant Club” continues to hold its weekly sessions. It is now 
in its third year. The first season (1874-5) was given to Kant’s. 
Critique of Pure Reason, using Meikeljohn’s transiation and Kuno. 
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Fischer’s commentary (in Mahaffy’s translation). The second season 
(1875-6) was devoted to Wallace’s translation of Hegel’s Logic (using 
as aids Stirling’s Secret of Hegel, and the critical and explanatory 
articles and translations of the J. S. P.). The present season has 
witnessed a large increase in the numbers of the club as well as in 
the interest manifested. Hegel’s Logic is still continued. Reading 
from Wallace, discussions, and written original expositions of the 
dialectical evolution of the categories taken up, have occupied the 
time. Some of the expositions will appear in these ‘‘Notes and 
Discussions.” 

The “‘Aristotle Club,” founded in 1873 by Mr. Thos. Davidson, is 
engaged this winter on the Prior Analytics, investigating the relation 
of the Aristotelian distinctions of necessity, contingency and simple 
existence, to the syllogism as now employed. The first and a por- 
tion of the second year (1873-4) were devoted to Aristotle’s De An- 
ima, a translation of whica from Mr. Davidson is expected by the 

ublic, 

A course of lectures on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays, by D. J. 
Snider, is in progress the present winter. Mr. S. treats the plays 
from the standpoint of the Philosophy of Art. Hitherto in his 
essays he has found it necessary to consider somewhat minutely the 
philosophy of the institutions of Family, Society, und State. In the 
present series his reflections upon English and general history, 
politics and sociology, are of great interest. 
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Philosophie des Unbewussten, von Eduard von Hartmann. Siebente 
Erweiterte Auflage. Berlin: Carl Duncker’s Verlag. 1876. 


We cannot say that this appendix to the seventh edition of Hartmann’s 
chief work has a special philosophical value for us. By far the greater part 
of the additions are devoted to the ‘‘Philosophy of the Nerve Centres,” and the 
other part has chiefly a local interest, being criticisms of and defenses against 
attacks made upon his work by German philosophers, which from the nature 
of the case have little interest, if any, for American readers. A. E. K. 


Die Speculativen Systeme seit Kant und die Philosophische Aufgabe 
der Gegenwart. Von Carl Hermaun Kirchner. Leipzig: 1860. 
Verlag von J. A. Barth. 


A pamphlet of some hundred pages, with a great fund of information, and 
an exposition of Fichte’s, Schelling’s, and Hegel’s systems. which shows con- 
siderable study. ; A. E. K. 
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Analytical Processes; or The Primary Principle of Philosophy. By. Wm. I. 
Gill, A. M., author of ‘Evolution and Progress.” New York: The Au- 
thors’ Publishing Company. 1876. 


The work projected by Mr. Gill in his attempt to establish a consistent and 
adequate system of Philosophy, comprises five volumes, of which the present 
one is the first. There is to be, after Vol. I., the Analytical Processes, Vol. IL., 
Synthetic Processes ; Vol. III., “‘Heisenism’” [Monism] and Dualism “‘or the 
unity and plurality of the kinds and forces in the universe; in which a crea- 
tionism will be unfolded and demonstrated which will not destroy, but appro- 
priate and assimilate the principles and facts of the theory of Evolution in 
consonance with Theism and supernatural freedomism”; Vol. 1V., Hetiology, 
“‘ giving an exposition of Causation, natural and supernatural, and ot volitional 
freedom and necessity, also an inductive proof of the existence of a supernatu- 
ral Infinite Being, and the need and proof of a supernatural and miraculous 
revelation and religion’; Vol. V., “Dikeology, including Theodicy.” 

By “Analytical Processes” he understands deductive processes—whose su- 
preme principle is the law of non-contradiction, The present work falls into 
three books, of which the first treats of logic, the second of ontology, the 
third of mathematics as founded on the supreme principle named. We cannot 
give a brief verdict on the work in a happier manner than by quoting the 
words of Dr. McCosh: “It contains a vast amount of able and conscientious 
thought and acute criticism.” The work is written in an earnest but popular 
style, is stimulative of thought and busies itself with the vital questions which 
thinkers must settle first on their way toa comprehensive theory of the worlds 
of man and nature, We look with interest for the second volume, on the 
Philosophy of Synthetic Processes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sittenlehre fuer Schule und Haus, nach Dr. Wilhelm Fricke’s Sittenlehre fuer 
konfessionslose Schulen herausgegeben von der Deutschen Freien Gemeinde 
von Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Druck von B.G. Stephan. 1875. 


The Scottish Philosophy, Biographical, Expository, Critical, from Hutcheson 
to Hamilton. By James McCosh. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1875. 


Handbook of Moral Philosophy. By Rev. Henry Calderwood. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 1872. 


Things Sacred and Secular in American Life. By A. D. Mayo. 


New Elements from Old Subjects: presented as the basis for a Science of Mind. 
To which are added: 1. The Philosophy of Numeration; 2. The Philoso- 
phy of Government ; 3. 'The Philosophy of Definitions: as applications of 
the aforesaid elements. By John Gaskell. Philadelphia: Claxton, Rem- 
sen, & Haffeltinger. 1874. 


Theism. A poem by R. 8. Sanborn. Published by the author. Rockford, 
Illinois: 1873. 
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Ancient Symbol Worship. Influence of the Phallic Idea in the Religions of 
Antiquity. By Hodder M. Westropp and C. Staniland Wake. With an In- 
troduction, Additional Notes, and an Appendix by Alexander Wilder, M. D. 
New York: J. W. Bouton. 1875. 


An Introduction to the Study of Logic and Metaphysics. By Thomas Squire 
Barrett. London: Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 1875. . 


Die Religiose Frage. Wider Edouard von Hartmann, von Johannes Huber. 
Muenchen: Theodor Ackermann. 1875. 


Psychial or Physical. By C. H. Hughes, M.D, St. Louis. 


Life and Mind: their Unity and Materiality. By Robert Lewins, M. D. 
Lewes: Geo. P. Bacon, steam printing office. 1873. 


Ideas in Nature Overlocked by Dr. Tyndall. Being an examination of Dr. 
Tyndall’s Belfast Address. By James McCosh. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. 1875. 


Blitzstrahl wider Rom. Die Verfassung der Christlichen Kirche und der 
Geist des Christenthums. Aus den Werken Franz von Baader’s, mit Vor- 
reden und Anmerkungen von Professor Dr. Franz Hoffmann. Zweite ver- 
besserte und erweiterte Auflage. Wuerzburg: A. Stuber’s Buchhandlung. 
1871. 


The Moral System, with an Historical and Critical Introduction. Having 
special reference to Bishop Butler’s “Analogy.” Designed as a Text Book 
for Academies and Colleges. By E. H. Gillett. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 


‘The Natural Theology of the Doctrine of the Forces. By Prof. Benj. N. 
Martin. (University Convocation at Albany, N. Y.. Aug., 1871). 

Fancy and Philosophy. An Introduction to the Study of Metaphysics, and 
the History of Philosophy, with special reference to Modern Theories of 
Theism and Atheism. By W. D. Wilson. Ithaca, N. Y.: Andrus, McChain 
& Lyuns. 1872. 


The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. By B. F. Underwood. New 
York: Asa K. Butts & Co. 


Materialism: Its History and Influence on Society. By Dr. L.. Buechner. 
‘Translated by Alexander Loos. New York: Asa K. Butts & Co. 


An Essay on Science and Theology. By J.M. Kerr. Dayton, Ohio: United 
Brethren Publishing House. 1873. 


Neues Fundamental-Organon der Philosophie und die thatsaechliche einheit 
von Freheit und Nothwendigkeit fuer Jedermann verstaendlich von Dr. 
Wilh. Braubach. Neuwied und Leipzig: By I. H. Heuser. 1872. 


Mysteries of the Voiceand Ear. By Prof. O. N. Rood. New Haven, Conn., 
Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 1873. 

Ontology ; being a translation of *Tatwa-Vidya,” a Bengali Work. By Babu 

Dwijendra Nath Tagore, with subsequent additions and alterations made by 

him in the original text. Calcutta: Wyman & Co. 1871. 
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